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HAITI AND JAMAICA. 


*x* The Bearings and Courses in this Work are Magnetic unless expressed to 
the contrary. The Depths refer to low water, ordinary Spring Tides. The 
Distanees are in Nautical miles of 60 to a Degree. A Cable is considered to be 
ts of a mile, and equal to 100 Fathoms. The Easterly Variation of the Compass 
at present (1869) is about 2° at Saona island; 3}° at cape San Nicolas ; 34° at 
Aus-Cayes; and 5° at Kingston (Jamaica) :—it probably decreases about 30 
seconds annually. 


HAITI OR SAN DOMINGO. 


Geyerat Remarxs.—Haiti or San Domingo was discovered by Columbus on 
his first voyage and named Hispaniola or New Spain; but it received the name 
of Santo or San Domingo after the first settlement of that name was established 
on the south coast. After the expulsion of the French in 1803, its present 
general name of Haiti was conferred, although the eastern portion is still styled 
San Domingo by its present possessors. The island is 350 miles in length east 
and west, and its broadest part near the middle is about 150 miles; but for 
some considerable distance along its eastern end it is not more than 40 miles 
across, whilst the west end is only from 15 to 20 miles broad. Its surface has 
been estimated at 25,000 square miles or nearly equal to that of Ireland. In 
1864 the population of the whole island was estimated to be 800,000. 

Near the centre of the island is a mountain range, named Cibao, the highest 
part of which terminating in the peak of Yacki rises to the height of 7500 
feet above the sea; and from this point lower ranges extend in different directions, 
running mostly from east to west. On the east, however, they are only of 
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moderate elevation, and surrounded by extensive plains, which in several parts 
are destitute of trees, and contain extensive pasture grounds. The largest of 
these plains lies along the southern coast, and is named Los Llanos (the Plains); 
it extends from the town of San Domingo, eastward to Higuey, a distance of 
about 80 miles in length and 30 in breadth. It is sparated by a low range of 
mountains from another plain, lying north of it, and called La Vega, which 
extends from east to west 50 miles, and is about 30 miles wide; this plain which 
is very fertile, is watered by the river Yuna, which falls into the bay or gulf of 
Samana. The island of Samana, on the north side of this bay, is united to the 
mainland by a low isthmus, covered by the sea at spring tides; it is low and 
swampy, and on that account nearly uninhabited. Along the northern shores 
west of the island of Samana, the mountains rise close to the sea, with a steep 
ascent, and, to a considerable elevation, leaving only a few level tracts of 
moderate width between them and the sea; but at the back of these mountains 
there is a wide and fertile valley, named the plain of Santiago, which is drained 
by the river Yacki. The mountain range of Cibao rises near the western 
extremity of this plain. Three mountain ranges, attaining an altitude of 
between 2000 and 5000 feet, branch out from this mountain range, and run to 
the west, terminating respectively at the western extremity of the island in cape 
St. Nicolas on the north, cape St. Mark in the middle, and cape Tiburon on 
the south. Along the southern and northern shores of this western portion of 
the island, only small level tracts of cultivatable ground occur at intervals, but 
between the three ranges are included two valleys, or rather plains, named 
Artibonite and Cul de Sac. The first and northern plain is irrigated by the 
river Artibonite, and the southern is partly occupied by two lakes, a salt lake 
(named Laguna de Enriquillo, which is 50 miles in circuit, and has no outlet), and 
a fresh-water lake known as the Laguna del Fondo, also by the names of 
Saumatre and Azuei. The country between the mountains of Cibao and the 
southern shore is filled with high hills and narrow vales, and is very thinly 
inhabited. The principal cities of Haiti are San Domingo and cape Haiti, and 
the principal towns are Port-au-Prince, Leogane, San Nicolas, Aux-Cayes, and 
Jacmel. 

Winds.—The winds around the island of Haiti are said to vary on different 
parts of its shores. From April till November gusts of wind and storms are 
frequent, and in the bay of Gonaives strong winds from the S.E. are met with, 
as also in the channel of St. Mark. From November to February, northerly 
winds, changing to N.W. blow violently, and especially on the north coast of the 
island. On the south coast in June, July, and August, storms are of frequent 
occurrence, with the wind blowing furiously from the south. On the shores, the 
land wind, which is generally very light when it does blow, is not to be 
depended upon. 


EAST, NORTH AND WEST COASTS. 
PALMILLA POINT TO CAPE TIBURON. 


The east coast of San Domingo from Palmilla point, (within Saona 
island) to cape Engaiio, is but little known, and although there are several 
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places along this shore frequented by coasters, they should never be attempted 
by strangers, as local knowledge is absolutely essential to safety, more 
especially as this portion of Haiti has not been surveyed. The fact that but few 
of these places are named on the charts, is evidence of our imperfect knowledge 
of the coast.* 

About 5 miles N.E. of Palmilla point is Granchora, a loading place which 
ought never to be included in a charter party. The vessel cannot approach 
within several miles, and has to anchor under the lee of Catalinita island, or the 
reef that stretches from Granchora towards that islet. Such a heavy sea prevails 
usually along the shore, that weeks may elapse before the launch can take off a 
load. The same remarks apply to point Martel a short distance eastward of it. 

From cape Falso which is 3 miles N.E. of Granchora, the coast trends north- 
ward for 3 miles as far as the river Yuma, and thence to point Espada E.S.B. 
6 miles. The land about cape Falso rises in mural precipices of coralline 
limestone from 150 to 220 feet high, and the cape itself, which is the projecting 
southern point of this elevation, presents, when seen from the north the profile 
of a grotesque head. The coast between Espada point and cape Engajo is low, 
and soundings are said to extend some distance from it on a bottom of white sand, 
which discolours the water. The banks of this nature are numerous off various 
parts of the coast of Haiti, and receive the name of Placeres Blancos 
(White Grounds). They are not, however, always composed of clear sand, but 
are in many parts interspersed with small sharp-pointed rocks, which are not 
easily seen. 

SAONA ISLAND.—This island may, for all practical purposes, be considered 
the S.E. extremity of Haiti, as the space between it and the main is so obstructed 
by reefs and banks, as to leave no passage save for boats. Saona island is about 
16 miles long, by 9 broad, and covered with trees. 

The north-eastern part of Saona is bold, consisting of high cliffs. Its south- 
eastern point is low, and from it a reef extends nearly 3 miles in a south- 
easterly direction, upon the outer part of which the depth is 4 and 5 fathoms; 
near the shore it is so near the surface as to occasion breakers,—this part, for a 
mile or more, is dangerous even to vessels of light draught. Large vessels 
from eastward bound to any of the southern ports, ought not to approach the 
shore of Haiti to within 4 miles, until the extreme southern point of Saona 
island is cleared. 

There is good anchorage in Cabello bay, at about 3 miles to the west of the south- 
eastern point of the island, in front of a sandy beach: but at about 1 or 2 miles 
to the south of the bay, where the sandy beach ends and the shore becomes rocky, 
there is a dangerous shoal on which several vessels have struck. The shallowest 
part of this shoal has only 6 feet on it, so that the water breaks upon it in a 
heavy sea. At about 4 mile N.N.W. of it, there is another dangerous shoal, having 
from 9 feet to 3 fathoms upon it; between it and the eastern shoal there is a 
good passage. Vessels occasionally frequent Cabello bay to obtain firewood 
and fresh water.} 

The opening or western entrance to the channel of Catalinita, between Saona 


* The description of the eastern shore of Haiti is chiefly from remarks by Sir R. H. 
Schomburgk. See Nautical Magazine, 1853. 


+ Captain Cario of the Alexandre, says, ‘‘on March 22nd, 1856, I doubled the isle of 
Saona, and at about 9 or 10 miles off the south-west part of that island, touched on 
rocks which were not laid down upon any of my charts.” 
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and the coast, is known as the Boca del Catuano. As already observed, it has 
only 7 feet water at its shallowest part, beg narrowed by mud-banks and 


coral rocks. It ought, likewise, to be noted, that a reef stretches from the 
western point of Saona towards the shore, which must be guarded against | 


should a vessel on beating up keep the shore.* 
Catalinita Island, which lies in the bight north of Saona, has extending from it 


a dangerous horse-shoe reef on its southern side towards Saona, through which, in” 


a cut near the latter, a depth of 6 fathoms may be carried into a sheltered 
anchorage, with Catalinita bearing N. by E. The north shore of Saona is bold 
until the reef is approached ; but the sea rolls in so heavily, and the currents run 
round this end of the island with such force and uncertainty, that this bight had 
better be avoided altogether, and the island not approached within 4 or 5 miles. 
Catalinita is also nearly joined to Haiti bya similar reef, which extends south- 
ward from Granchora point ; the channel between (near the islet) is too dangerous 
for any but coasters to attempt. 

River Yuma or Higuey is at the bottom of the bight formed by cape 
Falso and Espada point. There are generally 8} or 9 feet water on the 
bar, and 12 feet within. To the eastward of the entrance, off the sandy beach 
of Playeta, there is an exposed anchorage in 12 fathoms. 

Good water may be obtained by ascending the river Yuma in a small boat as 
far as the Embarcadero, or embarking place for mahogany. 

The anchorage between cape Falso and point Yuma is good ; vessels may lie 
close in, in from 9 to 12 fathoms. The ship is, however, exposed to north- 
easterly winds. It must likewise be observed, that the tide runs with great 
velocity, chiefly near point Cuevita, where it races with a velocity of from 4 to 
5 knots. 

According to observations, point Yuma is believed to be in lat. 18° 22’ 46” N., 
long. 68° 35’ 36” W.; from this determination the position of cape Falso is 
lat. 18° 20’ 10” N., long. 68° 35’ 24” W. 

Point Cana.—There are several loading places for mahogany between point 
Espada and cape Engajio, and amongst them is Pantanal in about lat. 18° 27’ N. 
where there are a few hutson the beach occupied by labourers of the adjacent 
mahogany cuts. The first anchoring place to the south of cape Engano 
is point Cana, in lat. 18° 30’ N., long. 68° 23' W. The shore is skirted 
by a reef which obliges the vessels that take in cargo to lie according to size, 
from 1 to 14 miles from the shore. The reef affords passages for the boats to 
take off the cargo from the beach, which is sandy. Vessels (excepting small 
sloops that draw not more than 6 feet) are obliged to come to an anchor outside 
the reef. A vessel of from 300 to 400 tons, would not be safe closer than 
13 miles from the land. There are two breaks in the reef, which are used for 
taking the wood from shore on board. They have 6 and 6} feet water ; it is 
however, requisite to use caution with the launch, as the passages are narrow, 
and much impeded inside by the heads of coral rocks. ‘The swell or ground el 
is sometimes very severe along this coast, and a stiff northerly wind renders 
all communication with the shore impossible. The months from May to October 


* The late Captain Lawrance, R.N., determined the Position of the sandy beach 
(Cascon) a little to the south of the two western points, as in lat. 18° 10' 18" N. ann 
long. 68° 46’ 53” W., the latter depending on St. Thomas, whose presumed ee is 
$4° 55' 405 W. 
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are the best for loading here. The breeze is generally at that time to the south 
of East, and calms prevail more than at any other period. 

CAPE ENGANO.—Espada point is a remarkable bold cliff of moderate height ; 
from it the coast trends N.N.E. 14 miles to cape Engaiio, the extreme east 
end of Haiti. which terminates in a long low point, from which a ridge 
of rocks extends 3 miles to the N.E. The land rises a short distance from the 
cape into two small hills, which, when seen on a W. by S. bearing about 
18 miles distant, have the appearance of a wedge. In clear weather, this end of 
the island may be seen from Puerto Rico. 

The coast from cape Engaiio to cape Rafael trends nearly in a straight line 
to the N.W. for 40 miles. This space also abounds in mahogany, and is very 
similar in character to that just described, except that the broken reef which 
skirts it appears to extend to a greater distance off shore. There are several 
openings which admit droghers to shelter off the loading beaches, but being 
entirely exposed to the N.E., the anchorage on the bank outside is only safe for 
large vessels in those months when the trade wind veers to the southward of 
East, and then it requires good, and plenty of, spare ground tackle. 

The following anchoring places, Cabeza de Toro, Babaro, Los Ranchitos, and 
Arena Gorda, come nearly all under one and the same category with regard to 
their practicability as loading places. During the summer months, when the 
Trade-wind is south of East, and calms are prevailing, there is no danger to be 
apprehended, and vessels complete their loading in as short a time as anywhere 
on the coast; but during the winter months, when north-easterly winds are 
frequent, the vessel is not only endangered, but the loading is rendered difficult, 
as Many days may elapse before a boat can pass from the anchorage to the land. 
Nevertheless, a vast deal of wood is loaded at the north-eastern anchoring places, 
and the master who has accepted a charter-party in which one or the other of 
the above-named places is included, ought to be provided with good chains. 

The first rocky point to the north of cape Engaiio is Los Algodones, which 
does not afford any anchorage. Probably, in consequence of the configuration of 
the land and contending tides, the water is here always turbulent, so that the 
white foam or froth has been compared to the appearance of cotton. 

Cabeza de Toro.—The abundance of wood in the neighbourhood of this anchor- 
ing place causes it to be frequently visited by vessels. The reef affords two 
passages; of which that to leeward, named La Naybe, is even passable for 
schooners drawing not more than 10 or 12 feet. Large vessels anchor outside 
the reef in from 10 to 12 fathoms water, sandy and rocky bottom. 

Babaro, about 6 miles from Cabeza de Toro, is considered a better anchoring 
place than the former,—the sea is somewhat calmer, and the reef approaches 
nearer to the land. Vessels lie in 10 or 12 fathoms at 1} or 2 miles from the 
land. The beach is sandy, and the loading may be effected rapidly when there 
is no north-easterly breeze or heavy ground swell. 

Los Ranchitos.—At about 9 miles north-easterly from Babaro is Los Ranchitos. 
The reef has two passages of 4 to 5 feet water. Vessels lie outside in 11 or 
12 fathoms water, at 1} to 2 miles from the land. Itis a sandy beach anda 
good loading place. 

Arena Gorda, about 2 miles from the former, has three passages through the 
reef, which a small sloop with 5 feet water can safely pass to the anchorage 
within; vessels of large burden lie from 1} to 2 miles, according to their size, in 
10 to 12 fathoms water. 
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Macao.—All the remarks respecting Babaro, Cabeza de Toro, &c., refer equally 
to Macao. The anchorage here is still further off the shore than at Babaro, and ~ 
the place is much more exposed to the winds and sweepings of the sea. Vessels 
anchor about } mile north of the reef, (which appears to extend from Cabezote — 
Barlovento in a line towards El Infiernito) and send their boats for the wood to 
the bight of the bay and to the mouth of the Anamuya, before which is an 
extensive oyster bank. The two rocks high out of the water, named the 
Cabezotes, are excellent landmarks, and along them are good boat passages.* 

Port Jicaco, or English harbour, lies about 11 miles W. by S. from cape 
Rafael. A rock, which rises above the reef that stretches from point Jicaco 
towards the cays, is seen at a distance of 2 leagues, and serves as a mark to 
point out the passages Barlo and Sotavento. Torun in bring a double-peaked 
mountain inland, to bear S. by W.; keep the rock between the two peaks, and 
anchor in 54 to 6 fathoms distant } mile from the land. The anchorage within 
the reef is safe, and a vessel can leave with the Trade-wind, selecting the lee 
pass for her passage when standing out to sea. 

No vessel should run to leeward of cape Rafael without a pilot, but should 
stress of weather oblige her to do so, great precaution is necessary when approach- 
ing the reef. The French man-of-war Scipion was lost here in 1782. 

SAMANA GULF.—On the north coast of Haitithere are fewer places of resort 
than on the south and west coasts, the principal ports being on the southern shores 
of the island. Only a small portion of the coast has been surveyed, and our 
information of the whole must be considered imperfect. The most important 
port is that of Samana, which is situated about 20 miles westward of cape 
Rafael. 

Samana gulf is about 30 miles long, and 8 to 12 miles wide; its entrance is, 
however, very much contracted by an extensive reef, which stretches from the 
southern coast almost over to the opposite shore, so that the navigable channel is 
not more than about a mile wide. At the end of this reef there are some islets, 
named the Levantados cays, between which and the northern coast there is a 
depth of 6 to 12 fathoms, excepting that nearly in mid-channel there is a reef of 
$3 fathoms, named Jean Bart, between which andthe shore is the ship channel; this 
channel is } mile wide, and its depth is 8 to 10 fathoms. By this extensive reef 
the anchorage is well protected from all winds from the north and east, so that the 
anchorage within is comparatively smooth even during the prevalence of the 
strongest gales; there is, however, this disadvantage, that owing to the contraction 
of the channel, large vessels do not find it very easy to leave with the ordinary 
sea breeze, and therefore have frequently to wait for the land wind. 

The principal anchorage in the gulf of Samana is off the northern shore, a 
little westward of the Levantados cays. Here in Samana bay, is situated the 
town or village of Sta. Barbara, facing which are three islets, named Paloma, 
Carenero, and Escondido; these are all connected by a reef. The 
anchorage is in from 5 to 8 fathoms between these islets and the shore, 
and is well protected by them from southward ; the approach to this anchorage 
is from eastward. A little eastward of Samana anchorage are the bays of Clara 
and Chiquito, in each of which there is also anchorage. 

Levantados Cays.—Of these islets the largest, Banistre, is 150 feet high 
and thickly wooded. Close to its eastern side is the small Chinchilline cay, and 


* The geographical position of point Macao, deduced from observations taken near the 
Ranchos, is lat. 18° 48’ 0" N., long. 68° 29' 50" W. (Sir R. Schomburgk.) 
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about 2 cables north-eastward of it is Pascal cay, a small round islet steep on its 
north side. A beacon with a square head marks (or did mark until recently) the 
5-fathom line north of the west end of Banistre cay, and tends to give confidence 
on passing. 

Chiquito Bay.—From Vinas point the shore trends north-westward for a 
mile, and forms Chiquito bay. In the centre of the bay are the Chiquito reefs, 
which extend out nearly ? mile from the shore, are steep, easily seen, and are 
(or were) marked on their southern end by a triangular headed beacon. There 
is anchorage under Vinas point, between it and the reefs, and also in the west 
end of the bay, which is protected by the reefs. The channel into the latter lies 
westward of the reefs, between them and a ledge which runs off from Carenero 
cay, but it is so narrow that large vessels must tow or warp in. 

Clara Bay.—Clara bay lies immediately westward of Chiquito bay, between 
Lirio and Gorda points, which are } mile apart. The former point is steep at a 
eable off, and good anchorage will be found about } mile westward of it,in from 
10 to 12 fathoms water. The latter point lies 5} miles westward of Balandra 
head. 

Samana Bay (known also as Port Santa Barbara) may be more properly 
described as an inlet running 1} miles east and west, and } to } mile in breadth. 
The north shore of the bay is formed of irregular hills, which rise a short distance 
from it to a considerable elevation. The head of the bay is low and swampy, 
and the south side is sheltered by a reef, several cays, and dry rocks, which 
extend 1} miles eastward from Escondido point.* 

From Paloma, the easternmost of the cays, a shallow ledge runs off 2} 
cables to the S.E., and its extreme end, from a depth of 4} fathoms, bears 
S.S.W. + W. distant 4 mile from Gorda point, leaving the entrance of the channel, 
between it and the point, less than } mile wide. In the centre of the channel, 
north of the west end of the cay, there is a small bank of 4 fathoms, with 
a narrow channel on all sides. Northward of this bank a vessel will carry 
a depth of 5 fathoms, and southward of it 6 fathoms; the channel from the edge 
of the main reef to the shoal ground from the north shore is here not more than 
14 cables wide. 

Further in, off the north side of Carenero, the largest of the three cays on the 
south side of the bay, a narrow ledge with 3 fathoms on it, runs off nearly 14 
cables and is steep-to. In Aguada bay, north of Carenero cay, there is good 
anchorage. At 14 cables southward of the west point of the bay, and nearly in 
mid-channel, is the southern edge of a coral bank nearly awash, named the 
Gomere, with deep water on either side, and between it and the head of the bay 
is the inner anchorage, which carries a depth of from 3} to 5 fathoms, and is 
secure in all winds. 

The town of Santa Barbara de Samana is at the north-west end of the bay, 
at the base and on the sides of some small hills which are almost hidden from 
eastward by a bold headland, on the summit of which there is a small fort and 
flag-staff; on the ridge at the back of it there is another small fort, which together 
command the anchorages. 

To the above may be appended the following description by Sir Robert 


* In 1842 Samana bay was a penal settlement, and no communication with the town 
was permitted. 
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Schomburgk. “On entering Samana eulf, and coming abreast of point Cocoa 
which has a fort on its projecting point, give about an equal berth to the most 
northern of the cays, named Pascual, and the point with the fort: the depth will 
then be from 18 to 20 fathoms. A little south-east of the projecting point west of 
Cocoa point is the islet Benome; here the bottom shallows to 5 and 6 fathoms. 
Having cleared this shallow and rocky ground, the depth increases to 15 
fathoms, and Chiquito bay opens, within which is excellent anchorage ; 
but it is preferable to tow the vessel to her anchorage, should the 
wind be unfavourable. On entering keep the shore about a cable distant on the 
starboard hand, and anchor when the little Carenero cay at point Lirio bears 
W.S.W., distant 2 cables. The dangers of the reefs, which face Chiquito bay 
and narrow the passage to the anchorage, are usually clearly visible. There is a 
passage between Carenero cay and the reefs. 

The port of Santa Barbara, the little town of Samana, is about 2 miles 
W.N.W. from point Lirio, and the course, after having cleared Levantados 
cays, is N.W. by W. 4 W., with 15 to 17 fathoms water. The entrance is 
between point Gorda, known by some fortifications on its point, and Paloma 
cay, the south-eastern of three cays that lie before the harbour. A reef stretches 
in a triangular shape from Paloma cay, with its point towards point Gomere, to 
the larger cay, named Carenero. From point Gomere, on the opposite side, 
there extends a reef nearly } a cable long south-west. Between these two 
reefs affording merely a pass of two cables, the vessel has to enter, selecting 
about a mid-channel course, but somewhat closer to point Gomere than to 
Carenero cay. Having doubled point Gomere, the small rivulet Aguada will 
be observed, and, a short distance beyond it, a point with fort Santa Barbara; 
continue the course, keeping the shore a cable on the starboard hand, and { 
anchor in 6 or 5 fathoms, mud, when the little town bears nearly North. Vessels 
may likewise anchor between point Gomere and fort Santa Barbara, off the 
little river Aguada, in 6 fathoms, mud. The small town of Samana lies partly on 
the bay, partly on the acclivity of the hill. It consists of a few habitations of 
every description, from the small hut to the house built of boards and covered 
with shingles. 

Samana possesses a custom-house for entrance and clearance. It has a Com- 
mandant and a garrison, as the town has been converted into a kind of penal 
settlement. 

The anchorage off this little town leaves nothing to desire; a vessel may be 
here repaired or careened with every facility; but the situation with a view to 
health is ill-selected. Point Corozos offers a much finer site and a healthier 
air than the present town; this point, which was known in former charts as 
Martiniquenos, has. moreover, fine springs and an extensive anchorage to 
the east. 

Light.—A fixed white light is (or was) exhibited from a mast on Balandra 
point, at the north side of the entrance to Samana gulf, at an elevation of 235 
feet above the sea, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 6 to 8 
miles. The mast is 16 feet high and painted red. : 

Water —There is a convenient watering-place in Aguada bay, and another at — 
a small stream in Cocoa bay. } 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change off Samana town at 9h. 30m.; and 
the rise is about 3 feet. As the current frequently runs from 1} to 3 knots, 
especially during the rainy season, it is necessary to make allowance for it when 
leaving the harbour. 


ees 
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Directions—Samana gulf is so narrow that it can only be entered by a 
sailing vessel with the sea breeze, and left with the land wind; these changes 
are generally to be depended upon, except in the winter months, when strong N.E. 
winds blow continually for some period. 

Having rounded Balandra head. steer along shore, keeping it at the distance of 
about 4a mile, and taking care not to shut the head in with Cocoa point, until 
past the Chiquito reefs. Then haul up for Gorda point,and take care not to bring 
his point to the eastward of North, before the eastern hill of Carenero cay, 
which is moderately high, comes just open to the northward of Paloma cay 
W.N.W., to avoid the ledge extending south-eastward from the latter. In the 
absence of a pilot, the eye must be the guide, and if the sun is high, and astern 
of the vessel, the shoals may be seen from aloft. 

Having passed Gorda point, the deepest water will be found on the south side of 
the channel along the edge of the reef of Paloma cay, until abreast of the west end 
of the cay, when haul in N.W. 2 N. towards Aguada bay to avoid the shoal 
off Carenero cay. When the west end of that cay bears S.W. } W., bear away 
to the westward for the inner anchorage. Keep the southern side again aboard 
to clear the Gomere bank (southward of the west point of Aguada bay) and anchor 
in 5 fathoms water, mud, with Santa Barbara fort bearing N.N.E. 4 E.; west end 
of Carenero cay N.W.; and west end of Escondido cay S.E. by 8S. 

In leaving Samana bay, if the sea breeze overtakes the vessel before she 
is clear of the Levantados cays, be careful when eastward of them and standing 
to the southward, not to bring Banistre cay to the northward of West until 
abreast Balandra head, to avoid the Banistre reef. It may be here observed that 
the soundings everywhere are so irregular, and the tides so strong, that with the 
flood it may be found necessary: to anchor under the west side of the Levantados, 
or under the northern shore, if the wind be to the northward of East, to wait for 
the ebb. 

San Lorenzo Bay, &¢c,—On the southern side of Samana gulf is the bay of San 
Lorenzo or Las Perlas, in which there is anchorage, and at 10 miles eastward of 
this is the village of Savana la Mar. At the head of the gulf the river Yuna falls 
into the sea; this river cannot be entered by vessels, on account of its dangerous 
bar, upon which there are not more than 3 or 4 feet water—it is said, however, 
that within the bar the river deepens, so that boats drawing 5 feet can ascend it 
to within a few miles of Cotuy, a town 40 miles in the interior. 

Six miles west of Samana lies point Espanola, with a small islet. A large clay 
bank, in the interior of the bay, runs off more than 6 miles. From point 
Espanola, steer South for the bay of Perlas, or of San Lorenzo, in which there 
is no necessity to run farther than the anchorage at its entrance, about south of 
point Arenas, which is the north point of this bay. To find this bay, it is better 
to stand inshore to the east than to the west, for the south coast of Samana gulf, 
from Perlas bay westward, is very wild and unsafe on account of the number 
of islets along it. Steering from point Espanola S. 4 E. will carry to the coast 
east of the bay, and a little town named Savana la Mar will be seen which 
offers anchorage for very small vessels only; and thus, when crossing over, so 
soon as point Arenas is discovered, steer towards jit, and approach;within a 
cable of it. The entrance of Samana gulf is effected with the regular sea 
breezes; but vessels can get out with the land breezes only, which blow by 
night. 

It is requisite for a vessel that wishes to anchor in any of the smaller bays in 
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the gulf to take a pilot from Samana. Some English vessels have recently 
loaded on the north side of Samana peninsula, which does not possess in the 
whole extent of its coast. from cape Samana to the east point of the bay of 
Yaqueson (Jackson), a single safe anchorage. : 

These bays and beaches are, commencing from cape Samana turning north- 
ward, Galeras (where small vessels may load if the weather is good), Rincon, 
port Escondido, Boca de San Juan, Hermitano, Limon, point Pescadores 
(where in calm weather, small vessels may anchor,) Boca del Estillero and 
de Laterriena, and point Moretes. Yaqueson (Jackson) the only good port 
in that direction, is somewhat protected by the cay that lies before it. Near 
the western point of Yaqueson is the Boca del Gran Estero, which formerly com- 
municated with the river Yuna near its outlet into the gulf of Samana. This 
communication was, towards the end of the last century, resorted to by the 
inhabitants of Samana to avoid the coasting round cape Samana in their trading 
voyage to port Plata, Monte Christi, and cape Frangais. The canal is now 
entirely blocked up: however, there can be no doubt that it might be opened 
with little expense. This communication between the gulf of Samana and 
the sea, on the north, has probably caused the peninsula to be represented by 
Charleroix as an island.” 

SAMANA PENINSULA.—The east end of this peninsula terminates at cape 
Samana, a bold double cliff of moderate elevation, the upper of which rises 
a short distance within the summit of the lower. These cliffs, which are red and 
steep, extend about 2 miles to the south, where the land is 833 feet high. At 
about 3 miles westward of the cape, between Balandra head on the south and 
cape Cabron on the north, the peninsula is 10 miles across, and this is about 
its general breadth. In old charts Samana peninsula is represented as an 
island and separated from the land by a channel of sufficient depth to enable 
small vessels to convey the commerce of the gulf to the northern ports for 
shipment ; but it is now quite filled up. 

The shore of the peninsula between cape Samana and cape Cabron, which 
bear N.W. and S.E. from each other distant 4} miles, forms a deep bight in 
which are several small cays skirted by a reef. The latter cape also terminates 
in a remarkable white perpendicular cliff, and inland (5 miles to the S.W. of it) 
mount Pilon de Azucar, a conspicuous peak, reaches 1936 feet above the sea. At 
nearly 2 miles southward of cape Samana the bold rocky shore takes a S.W. 
direction for 6? miles to Balandra head; the latter is a remarkable red cliff lying 
at thefoot of mount Diablo, which, at 1} miles from the shore, rises to a 
peak 1300 feet high. 

ESCOCESA BAY.—The coast from cape Cabron trends W.S.W. about 
25 miles to Yaqueson or Jackson point, the west end of Samana peninsula, and 
then turns almost suddenly to the northward for 30 miles to Old cape Franeais. 
The latter cape bears W.N.W. from cape Cabron, and the great bight between is 
named Escocesa bay. Between the two former points there are several small 
bays and beaches, whence, in favourable weather, mahogany is shipped in 
droghers, but there is no safe anchorage for large vessels. 'The western shore of 
this great bight is totally barren and uninhabited, and affords no shelter 
whatever. 

When approaching the N.E. coast of Haiti from eastward, it is recommended 
that vessels, previous to making the land, should run down between the parallels 
of 19° 20' or 19° 50’ N., and take particular care not to pass either northward 
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or southward of those parallels, as, by following this course, they will pass 
southward of the Silver bank and northward of the current of Samana gulf, and 
make the land either in the vicinity of cape Cabron or near Old Cape Frangais. 

PORT YAQUESON or Jackson (somewhat sheltered by a cay and reef of the 
same name) is sufficiently large for vessels of moderate size, and hasa depth of 10 to 34 
fathoms. Its entrance is open to the N.E.,and said to be clear of danger, except a 
shoal which can easily be seen, and the extremities of the reefs which form the 
port. It will be known by some large cays or rocks at 4 miles eastward of the 
entrance, and farther on in the same direction are other cays and reefs. Near 
the port and westward of it is the entrance to the Gran Estero, which formerly 
communicated with the mouth of the Yuna im Samana bay. At the end of the 
last century the passage was much frequented by coasting vessels, and although 
now choked, could be cleared without much difficulty. At 2 miles westward of 
port Yaqueson is that of Matanzas, which lies between reefs, and is fit for small 
vessels ; it is but little frequented. 

OLD CAPE FRANCAaAIS.—This headland is distant from cape Cabron 45 miles 
in a W.N.W. direction ; it stretches off from the land in the form of a porpoise, 
and although low, can be seen from an offing of about 30 miles. It is easily 
recognised by a mountain inland, S.W. by S. from the cape, which, is visible 
to the distance of 45 miles. At the distance of 15 or 18 miles N.N.W. from 
cape Cabron, Old Cape Frangais appears in a clear day like an island, sloping 
gradually into the sea. There is some foul ground off the pitch of the cape, 
nearly 2 miles, and there is a harbour for small vessels a little to the westward 
of it. When the cape bears due South, a very steep point will be perceived 
eastward of it, which seems to be separated from the main, and increases in 
height towards the sea, in such a manner as to prevent the land within it from 
being seen. 

The direct course and distance from a berth off cape Cabron to a corresponding 
berth off Old Cape Frangais are W.N.W. (nearly) about 42 miles; thence the 

_shore of Haiti may be coasted on a W. by N. } N. course. It should be 
remembered that this coast has not been surveyed, and that it is very imperfectly 
(perhaps very erroneously) delineated on all charts to the present date (1869). 

Cape La Roca,—At about 9 miles westward of Old Cape Frangais is cape 
La Roca, a headland very much resembling it, and projecting to the westward. 
The coast between lies about W. 4 N. and E. 3 S., and bends inwards; it is 
low, rather steep by the sea, and covered with remarkably green trees. 

From cape La Roca the land trends westerly about 6 miles, and forms a 
rather deep bay, named Balsamo, which is sheltered by reefs. The coast thence 
trends to the W.N.W., and continues to increase in height as far as point 
Macoris, which bears W. } N. from cape La Roca, distant 17 miles. This point 
is rather high, and its shore bold; it serves as a mark for the small harbour of 
Santiago, which lies about 4 miles south-westward from it. 

Port Cabarete.—This harbour is 2 miles eastward from point Macoris. Sir 
Robert Schomburgk says ‘‘ Cabaret is formed between point Cabaret to the east, 
and point Goleta to the west, the two being 1} miles apart. It has 4 formidable 
reef, which stretches from Goleta point south-eastward towards Cabaret point. 
Outside, or to the north of this reef, is a sandy shoal, with from 17 to 19 feet 
water, and a ledge of rocks with only 10 feet, between which and the outer reefs 
the vessels has to pass to her anchorage. There are two passes between the 
rocks in the offing ; the one is called the lee pass, the other the windward pass. 
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The lee pass is considered to be 30 fathoms wide, clean, with 5 to 6 fathoms 
water. Vessels anchor at from 1 to 2 cables from the shore, in 4 or 5/fathoms 
water. The anchorage is, however, foul, and great care should be taken to selectfa 
proper berth for the ship; the tide rises 3 feet. On standing ont to sea, a buoy 
is always laid upon the lee edge of the middle rock for deeply laden vessels. 

Cabaret has been of late much resorted to as a loading place; and vessels of © 
400 tons have taken cargoes on board there. 

Some endeavours have been made to include the mouth of the Yasica among 
the loading places on the north coast. This river enters the sea at about 
34 miles S. 55° E. from Cabaret point, and is not considered a safe place to load 
at. The ports and loading places between Cabaret and port Plata are Susua 
and Brigantine; these are but seldom resorted to,and I have not been able to 
ascertain how far they are accessible.” 

PORT PLATA.—Port Plata is about 45 miles westward of Old Cape Frangais, 
and is a place of considerable trade, the article exported being principally 
tobacco. Its situation may be easily recognised by a remarkable flat peak 
2% miles inland, named Isabela de Torres, which is 2300 feet high, and appears 
insulated, in some respect like the Grange (hereafter described). The anchorage 
is good, and the entrance is between reefs which skirt the shore at the distance 
of 4 to amile and are steep. When within the entrance, anchor in from 
7 to 3} fathoms, good bottom. Hence to port Santiago the coast is foul, and 
ought not to be approached within the distance of 14 miles. 

Sir Robert Schomburgk says of port Plata, that “the port is narrow, and fills 
up very rapidly, rendering the discharge and loading of vessels very tedious. 
It is not possible to come closer to the land with the launch than a cable when 
the water islow. Vessels bound to the port should endeavour to make Old Cape 
Frangais, keeping a W.N.W. course until the summit of mount Isabela de Torres 
bears S. by W. 2 W., distant 4 miles. Then steer for the entrance, keeping the 
rocky weather point, on the summit of which is a fort, in line with the western 
shoulder of the summit of mount Isabela, until a rock above water, distant 
4a mile bears N.W. } W.; when steer S.W. by S., passing between the two reefs, 
and anchor in about 4 fathoms, soft mud, if your vessel requires such a depth, or 
24 fathoms, if of smaller size. With the latter soundings, you are 3 cables from 
the shore.” 

A red nun buoy marks the fairway into port Plata. It lies in 93 fathoms 
water, with the eastern shoulder of Isabela de Torres, or with the eastern points 
of the bight S. by W., and the rock outside the western reef N.W.2N. The 
buoy may be passed on either side, but the wider channel is on its western 
side. (1869). 

Water.—Two small streams empty themselves at the head of port Playa, and 
in the rainy season cause a strong outset ; and at this period the river St. Mark, 
in the western part of the harbour, is open for boats, and is the best watering 
place. In the dry season the eastern rivulet would be the most convenient; but 
the water casks must then be rolled up about } mile and rafted off. Wood will 
be found on the western shore. 

Winds.—In the winter at port Plata the sea breeze sets in strong from the 
E.N.E. about 9 a.m. and continues until near sunset, when a moderate land wind 
comes off from the S.E. It is remarked that Northers, which are the only 
insecure winds, seldom blow home into the port. 
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Tides—It is high water, full and change, in port Plata at 7h. 30m., and the 
rise is about 3 feet; but there isno perceptible tidal stream. The current outside 
runs generally to the westward, inclining towards the shore. 

Point Patilla—On approaching the coast in the vicinity of port Plata 
a very high and steep cape named point Patilla or Algaroba, will be perceived to 
the westward, and may be readily recognised by its magnitude. The coast in 
the bight, from port Plata to point Patilla, is bordered with reefs, which extend 
4 cables off the point, but there is a depth of from 16 to 11 fathoms water, at 3 of 
a mile from the shore, with no safe anchorage. 

Sufflet and Port Caballo (between port Plata and cape Isabela) “I have 
learned that the latter (port Caballo) is a good port, although small, and that it 
affords much better protection than either port Plata or Isabela.”* 

Point Patilla bears from Old Cape Francais W. 3 N. 19 leagues; but ships, 
when sailing along the coast from that cape for any port to the westward, 
should observe to steer a more northerly course, giving the coast a good berth, 
because the currents always set upon the shore. 

CAPE ISABELA is distant from point Patilla about 4 leagues W. 4 N., the 
coast between bending inwards and forming a bay called port Caballo. On the 
east side of the cape there is anchorage for vessels drawing 12 or 13 feet water, 
sheltered by the reef; the only direction for its entrance is to run along the reefs. 
On the west side of cape Isabela is a more extensive anchorage, with from 
5 to 7 fathoms water, and easier to gain than that on the east side, but the 
ground in many places is foul. 

ISABELA BAY.—The shore from cape Isabela turns abruptly to the south- 
ward for several miles, and then to the westward; and the head of this bight or 
bay is celebrated as being the spot where Columbus established the first colony 
in the West Indies. Nothing, however, remains to point out the exact locality 
but the ruins of a single pillar, almost hid among the bushes near the beach. 
The bay is open to North and N.W. winds, but good holding ground will be found 
in 44 fathoms water, mud and sand, with the north point bearing N.E. distant 
about 14 miles. Small vessels will find shelter farther in-shore, as far round as 
N.N.W., with the entrance to the river bearing S.B.; but the soundings are 
irregular, and there is a reef and some sunken rocks in the anchorage. 

Supplies —Good water may be obtained from the river in Isabela bay, and 
wood and live stock in the neighbourhood. 

,  Anchorages—At 7 miles W. by S. from the head of Isabela bay is Rusia 

' point, close under which there is said to be anchorage in 12 fathoms water, 

sheltered by the reef off it as far round as N.N.W. At about 3 miles westward of 

Rusia point is a small cay named Arenas, which lies on the reef at about 

1} miles from the shore. Under it there is also said to be anchorage in 

5 or 6 fathoms; but all this part of the shore, as far as point Granja, is 
uninhabited, dangerous, little known, and had better be avoided. 

Granja Point.—From Isabela cape to Granja or Grange point the bearing 
and distance are W.4 S.12 leagues; the coast between being bordered with 
reefs, extending a league into the sea, among which are numerous openings, but 
all narrow and dangerous. Granja point is known by the mountain of that 


* Sir R. Schomburgk. 
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name, and is seen at a great distance before the sea coast is perceived.* The 
north-west part of it is bold, and may be approached within less than a mile. 
Close to the west part of Granja point is a rocky islet, named the Frayle; and 
3 cables from its S.W. part, is another, somewhat larger, named Cabra; and 
to the south-westward of these is Monte Christi road. 

Eastward of Granja point, between it and point Fragata, there is a bay 
called Jicaquito, which is said to be spacious, and to be well protected from the 
ocean swell by a reef. Between Granja point and Monte Christi there is an 
extensive mangrove swamp, but a canal communicates between Jicaquito bay 
and Monte Christi, which is represented to be clean, with a hard sandy bottom, 
and a depth of 2 to 4 fathoms. The rise and fall of the tide is 3 feet. It is 
believed that an examination will result in Jicaquito bay being found to bea 
better port than Monte Christi. 

Monte Christi Bank extends 14 miles to the westward, and to the southward 
as far as the point of Manzanillo, and thence follows the coast at the distance of 
+a mile, more or less. On this bank are seven islets, named the Brothers, which 
are low, and covered with mangroves. The most remarkable of all of them is 
named Monte Grande, because it has high trees upon it. This bank, like many 
others in these seas, has a very white bottom, and is dangerous in parts; the 
bottom is very uneven, with stones or rocks, and the depth frequently changes 
suddenly from 8 fathoms to 3 fathoms. 

Haut Fond Shoals, are two small patches near the edge of Monte Christi 
bank. The innermost, which bears N.N.E.} E. 6 miles from Granja point, is 
about } mile in extent, and is yeported to have as little as 23 feet water on it, 
with from 12 to 25 fathoms around. The other lies about a mile N.N.W. of this, 
close to the edge of the bank, and N. by E. 3 E. 63 miles from Granja point. It 
is very similar in extent to the former and has a depth of 6 fathoms. When on 
this patch the two small islets named Fraile and Cabra, near Granja point, will 
be open of each other clear of the point, and the westernmost islet bearing 
S.S.W.4W. On one of these spots the Ville de Paris is said to have struck in 
1781. The white bottom is generally rocky, so that there may be some spots on 
it, with even less than 25 feet. 

Monte Christi Shoal.—Nearly 9 miles to the westward of the Haut Fond 
shoals lies another reef named Monte Christi shoal, which is about 2 of a mile 
in length, N.E. and 8.W., and } mile broad, and has a depth of only 23 fathoms 
on its shoalest part. The water, when smooth, is very clear, so that the 
pinnacles of the rocks may be seen when passing over them in a boat. From 
23 fathoms the depth increases gradually to 7, then suddenly to 15 and 
17 fathoms, being steep ; and 20 to 25 fathoms all round, at a short distance. 
The bottom is soft in 20 fathoms, and in some places there is coarse sand. 
From the shoal in the depth of 3 fathoms, the eastern end of a grove of trees 
appears open southward of Monte Christi, and between it and the cay, bear- 
ing S.E.; and cape Haiti S.W. by W.+ . 


* The Grange is a remarkable coffer-shaped mountain, isolated, and about 800 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is an excellent land-mark, not only for vessels wishing to 
anchor at Monte Christi, but also for such as are bound through the windward te 
or to Cuba by the Turks islands and Silver cay passages. Sir Robert Schomburck ae 
the north-western high point in lat. 19° 54' 15" N., long. 71° 37' 48” W. F. 


} In 1783 H.M.S. Torbay lost her rudder by striking on a rock on the Monte Christi 
bank, but some doubt exists whether it was on the Haut Fond or Monte Christi shoals 
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Liverpool and Phaeton Shoals.—When H,MS. Liverpool was leaving Monte 
. Christi anchorage, at night, in June 1864, in steering to the northward, the 
vessel struck the ground, and after standing on a long } mile touched a second 
time. The position of the inner shoal was said to be with Tereero cay bearing 
S.W. by W. 7 W., and Granja point S.E. by S. The outer shoal was said to lie 
with Tereero cay bearing S.W. by W. + W., and Granja point S.E. 2 S. 

In searching for these shoals in September following, H. B. Hunt, master of 
the Phaeton, discovered two rocky patches with 19 feet water on them, and from 
7 to 10 fathoms between them. The inner of these shoals lies with Monte 
Grande cay bearing W.S.W., and the castle over the town of Monte Christi just 
eastward of the east peak of Cabra islet S. by E. 4 E. easterly. The outer shoal 
lies with Monte Grande cay bearing S.W. by W. } W., and the west extreme of 
Granja point S.E. by S. southerly, distant about 1} miles. At about a cable 
NW. by N. from this shoal is another patch with less than 4 fathoms on it ; and 
the water is discoloured at about } a mile farther on in the same direction. 
There are from 7 to 12 fathoms water between and near these shoals. 

These inner shoals are probably those upon which the Liverpool struck, as by 
substituting Monte Grande cay for that of Tereero as given by the Liverpool 
the bearing would nearly agree. But until this ground has been examined, the 
mariner will do well to keep Granja point on an E. by S. }S. bearing, and not 
approach Monte Christi from northward. 

MONTE CHRISTI ANCHORAGE.—F'rom Granja point the coast takes first 
a southerly and then a westerly direction as far as Yuna or Sable point, about 
5 miles S.W. of the former. In the bight is the anchorage and town of Monte 
Christi, which is overlooked by a remarkable hill crowned by fort Francisco, at 
about a mile from the shore, and at the extremity of the great mountain ridge 
which extends hence along the shore to Old Cape Frangais. When seen from 
the N.N.W., at about 5 miles distance, the summit of the hill has the appearance 
of a saddle with several white spots on its declivities. There is also a small fort 
on the shore to the westward of this, and two others between it and Granja 
point. The river Yaque formerly discharged itself a short distance to the 
S.W. of the village, and supplied it with water, but it has changed its course 
within the present century, and now flows into Manzanillo bay, about 10 miles 
farther southward. 

Monte Christi has been thus described by Sir Robert Schomburgk :—‘ Monte 
Christi was discovered by Colombus on the 4th of January, 1493, who gave that 
name to thehigh hill called the Grange, which forms the eastern point of the 
harbour. The western point, distant nearly 7 miles from the former, is called 
Sandy point, and the bay is nearly 14 miles deep. 

At 1 mile W. by S. of Cabra islet is a bank which should be avoided, by not 
bringing the south end of the islet northward of East; and about 7 cables 
S.S.W. of the islet isa small cay above water, the spit off which is (or was) 
buoyed. Anchorage may be had in Monte Christi bay, with the south point of 
Cabra islet East, + a mile, and the centre of Monte Christi S.E. by S. in from 6 to 
8 fathoms, mud. 

_ Seven Brothers.—The Seven Brothers already alluded to, are low and small, 
occupying a space 7 miles east and west, and 5 miles north and south. Anchorage 
will be found under Monte Chico the eastern islet, as well as under Tororu the 
southern one. In the vicinity of the Seven Brothers the current sets S.E., and 
therefore caution is necessary when approaching them from the N.W. or West. 
The flood-stream runs S.W. 4 mile an hour, and the ebb N.E. at the same rate. 
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Directions —With cape Isabela bearing S.W.., distant about 12 miles, the course 3 
and distance to pass outside the Haut Fond and Monte Christi shoals, will be about 
W. +N. 51 miles, in order to keep well clear of the edge of the bank, and allow 
for effect of current: the hill of Monte Christi will then bear about S.S.E. 

When Granja point bears South a vessel will be westward of the shoals of 
the same name; and when the point bears eastward of S.E. 4 E., and Tereero 
cay the northern of the Brothers South, the vessel will be westward of Monte 
Christi shoal. If bound to Monte Christi anchorage from westward, close 
Granja point on an E. by S. } S. bearing, to avoid the Liverpool and Phaeton 
shoals. 

When bound to Monte Christi bay from eastward, and intending to pass 
between Granja point and the shoals off it, from off cape Isabela steer 
westward for Granja point, which should be rounded at a less distance than a 
mile, or with Monte Grande cay bearing W. by S. > S., and nothing southward 
of it, to avoid the inner rocky shoal lying N-E. by N. of the point. 

Caution.—Until the ground between Granja point and Monte Christi shoal 
has been thoroughly examined, ships would do well to keep on the safe course 
indicated, viz., with Grange hill E. by S. 4 S., and not approach Monte Christi — 
from northward. 

In sailing between Old Cape Frangais and Granja point, be careful to steer a — 
course to the northward of the bearing, to avoid being driven on shore by the 
currents which always set upon the coast. 

MANZANILLO Bay.—To the east of Manzanillo point there is an excellent — 
anchorage named the bay of Manzanillo or Mancenille; whence the coast runs in 
to the S.E., and then trends to the westward untilit turns northward to cape 
Haiti, and forms a great indentation, in which, besides Manzanillo bay, there 
are two harbours, viz., port Dauphin, which lies S.W. about 5 miles from — : 
Manzanillo point, and cape Haiti which lies at the western extremity of as 
the bay. > <a 

Manzanillo bay is at the head of the bight on the eastern shore southward of 
Monte Christi, and lies between Manzanillo point and the southern shore; ‘ 
it is 3 miles wide. The land on all sides of the bay is low and bounded by 
mangroves, and on the east and south sides the shore is steep, havi 
20 fathoms within $ of a mile of it, and in the middle of the bay no bottom — 
at 100 fathoms. When bound to Manzanillo bay or port Dauphin a vessel 
should give a good berth to the coast westward of it, and also to that northward 
of Manzanillo point. 

There is no known sunken danger in Manzanillo bay. On the east side of © 
Manzanillo point, there is an excellent well-sheltered anchorage in from 7 to 
10 fathoms water, mud bottom, within }. a mile of the shore. The river Tapion 
falls into the east side of the bay; the Yaqui into the south-east corner, and the 
Dajabon into the south side. Good water may be obtained from either, but it will 
be necessary to proceed 6 miles up the latter, in the dry season, before it is 
good for drinking. 


The Dajabon is the present north-west boundary between Haiti and the 
Dominican republic. 7 
Directions—There is no difficulty in sailing into or out of the bay of 
Manzanillo; but the navigation from Granja point ought to be made over the 
bank of the Seven Brothers, and it is therefore very necessary to know the — 


channel. Having passed near Granja point, steer W. 3 S., until Yuna point to” 
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the S.W. of the river Santiago bears South, and then steer for it, until Monte 
Chico, which is the easternmost of the Seven Brothers, bears West, whence 
steer S.W. passing eastward of Tororu, (the southernmost of the Seven Brothers) 
and when it bears N.N.E., change course to S. } E. until Manzanillo point 
bears E. } N., when haul to the wind on the port tack, to fetch the anchorage, 
if possible ; and if not, prolong the stretch to the southward as far as necessary, 
to fetch into the bay on the other tack; understanding that you may run along 
the whole of the south coast at the distance of 4 a mile, or even less. Along 
the route pointed out, 7 to & fathoms water will be found upon the bank on 
sandy clay; and vessels may anchor on any part of it, especially to the S.W. of 
the Monte Chico and Tororu cays; and it may even be convenient to drop an 
anchor in case of night coming on, especially if not well acquainted with the 
locality. 

The edge of this bank is so steep, that from 12 to 20 fathoms the lead will soon 
drop into 100 fathoms ; and the same may be remarked of Manzanillo bay, where 
from 7 fathoms the depth will increase to 100 in the short space of 5 cables; 
for which reason anchor should never be dropped, until the depth has been 
ascertained,—the best anchorage is in from 6 to 10 fathoms, on stiff) clay, 
which the anchors enter well, and at less than } a mile from shore. In this bay 
there are always fresh land breezes, which greatly facilitate the communication 
between port Dauphin and Monte Christi; for those to whom the breeze 
is contrary, navigate at night by aid of the land breeze. In Manzanillo bay no 
hurricanes are experienced, which is an advantage of great consideration.* 

PORT DAUPHIN (or Bahiaja) is a land-locked basin, the most secure 
in Haiti, and has depth for vessels of the largest draught, with excellent 
holding ground. The channel into the bay is about a mile long, but so narrow 
and tortuous, that a sailing vessel will find great difficulty in getting through 
it inwards, except when the wind is well to the northward of East; and, she 
can only quit with a commanding land breeze. The entrance, at 6 miles west- 
ward of Manzanillo point, is not more than 14 cables wide, but it increases within 
to% mile. Both sides are fringed with a reef to a short distance, and the turn- 
ings are so sharp that there is scarcely time for a vessel to answer her helm. 

Directions would be useless for entering this bay, as the eye can alone guide 
the vessel in mid-channel, which is all that is required. There is no room for 
working or weighing, should she be forced to anchor. The interior of the bay 
is 3 miles long, east and west, and a mile broad, and free from shoals except 
eastward of the town, which stands on the southern shore facing the entrance. 
Near the middle of the bay is a small islet named Boyau, which is foul to the 
distance of a cable on its north-east side. The most convenient anchorage will 


* Sir Robert Schomburgk, in speaking of the coast of Haiti, says :—‘‘ The dangers of 
the Dominican coast are not greater than are met with on many other coasts, and are of 
less significance than at the bay of Honduras, where a norther arises without any previous 
warning, and settles the doom of many vessels engaged in taking off the cargoes of 
mahogany. It is the want of a good survey requisite to give a knowledge of the danger 
which the ship-master has principally to struggle against. It would be better for the 
shipping and mercantile interest that such places as the ports of San Domingo, Caldera, 
Ocoa, and Baraona on the south, and Cumayasa, or Romana, on the east coast, were only 
resorted to by ocean vessels; and that the freighters employed droghers to bring the 
cargoes from other places to the above ports, where large vessels lie safely at anchor. 
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i 
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be found in 21 fathoms water, between fort Dauphin, which is built at the north 
end of the town, and the islet. There is a good careening spot on the northern 
shore, a little eastward of the inner end of the channel. yocber, 

At about a mile westward of the entrance to the bay commences 
the great reef, which sweeps outwards towards cape Haiti, and protects 
the east side of that harbour. It is high water, full and change, in port 
Dauphin at 7h. 0m.; springs rise 54 feet, neaps 34 feet. b 

The coast from port Dauphin westward is bounded by a white bank and 
reef, on the edge of which the depth is from 50 to 80 fathoms; between the 
reef and the coast is a channel 2 or 3 fathoms deep, which may be entered by : 
various passes in the reef, known to coasters and pilots only. eat | 

Caracol Bay, lies between Yaquezi and Caracol points 9 miles west of 
port Dauphin, and is 4 miles wide, but the water is too shallow for any 
other vessels than droghers. About 6 miles west of Caracol bay is the bay 
Limonada, also frequented by small vessels, which take advantage of sever 
cuts or passages through the reef which borders the shore. ] 

CAPE HAITI HARBOUR or Guarico, is no more than a bay formed at tl 7 
west and south by the coast, and sheltered to the east and north by a part of the 
reefs which rises upon the white bank extending outward, at this place, more 
than a league, and on which the sea generally breaks, leaving an entrance to 
northward ; but in this direction the anchorage is well sheltered by a shoal 
the centre and outer part of the harbour. The southern shore is low and swampy, 
and bounded by a sandy beach. At the east end of the beach stands the small 
village of Petite Anse, and about midway between the village and the western 
shore there is a small woody hillock, on which is a ruin of a fort. The river 
Haut de Cap empties itself into the south-west corner of the harbour, but the 
water is not sufficiently good for drinking until 2 or 3 miles within the entran 

The town also stands at this end of the harbour ona small plain 3 mile in 
extent, at the base of a lofty irregular range called Haut de Cap, which rises 
abruptly from the shore at Picolet point (the north-east extreme of the promontory 
of cape Haiti) and abont a mile westward of the town it reaches the height of 
2324 feet. In 1850 the population amounted to 9000. 

About 1; cables north-west of Picolet point, and close to the shore, is a 
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miles, and a fort with white walls stands on the extremity of the point about 50 
or 60 feet above the level of the sea. a 
Fort Joseph stands about + mile to the southward of Picolet pgint, and is 
cogimanded by a hill 960 feet high detached from the main range, and rend r 
conspicuous by a look-out house and signal staff. There is another fort abo 
} mile from fort Joseph, and + mile further in are two forts close to the sea, 
which command the harbour. 
The land wind blows all night, and after an interval of calm is succeeded at 
10 or 11 a.m. by those from N.E. or E.N_E. Invariably off the coast the w as 
are from §.E. or Kast, and at 10 or 11 am. they veer to the NE. or No th. 
Those from the North cause much sea in the harbour. ; 
Wood and good water may be obtained here; the latter is supplied from 1 ‘ 
fountain, which, by means of a pipe and hose, will fill the casks in a boat. _ im 
August and September the fountain is sometimes dry; water is then Bs 1g ‘| 
-8 or 4 miles up the river.. Provisions of all kinds are generally to be aii 
including vegetables and plenty of fish. * 
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Le Grand-Mouton, a shoal which enters the anchorage from the north and 
obstructs the passage in, is 4 cables long in a north and south direction and 2 
cables broad. Its north end, on which the sea generally breaks, lies E. by S. 
about 4 mile from fort St. Joseph, with a clear deep channel between, but 
being so far to leeward, is seldom used by sailing vessels. About a cable east- 
ward of the south end is a small detached shallow head, bold-to, on which there 
is a beacon, and outside it on its eastern extremity in 7 fathoms is a red buoy 
with staff and ball. 

Le Petit-mouton, which generally breaks, lies S.E. by E. 3} cables from 
Grand Mouton beacon, and near the edge of the eastern reefs. 

La Trompeuse is a small shoal, lying near the middle of the bay, South 
nearly 4 mile from the above beacon, and East nearly } mile from the Tour 
d'Estaing ; it is generally buoyed. 

Those who go out from Manzanillo, or Port de la Liberté, to the cape, ought 
to steer to the northward, until they get point Picolet to the southward of 
W.458., and then direct their course to the westward as convenient; for they 
will be clear of the White bank off point Picolet; but if bound eastward, they 
must run to the northward until Grange point bears to the southward of East, 
in order to go clear of the Seven Brothers’ bank. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in cape Haiti harbour at 6h. and 
the rise of tide is about 3 feet. 

Directions —Ships from the eastward, bound to cape Haiti, should always 
sight the Grange, and shape a course, clear of the dangers, to the cape, about 
which there is nothing remarkable unless near enough to distinguish the 
hummock of Picolet, and the rock of that name, to the northward of the 
hummock. 

Having recognised fort Picolet steer for it on a S.S.W. bearing and when cape 
Haiti (the extreme northern point of the promontory) bears West, the ship will 
be abreast the north end of the eastern reefs, and may alter course to pass 
through the channel between the reefs, whose north-western extremity is marked 
by a red buoy, with staff and ball, and Picolet point the navigable channel being 
4 cables across. When standing in towards Picolet point, three remarkable 
peaked hills of considerable elevation, and near each other, will be seen at a good 
distance inland, to the southward of the Haut du Cap, and a little open to the 
eastward of it; and on one of them, called the Bishops Cap, are the extensive 
ruins of a large castle and citadel. This hill in one with the small woody hillock, 
before mentioned, near the beach at the bottom of the bay, bearing 8. by W., 
will also lead in close to leeward of the reef. In approaching the Grand Mouton 
be careful not to shut in the barren rock, which lies north-west of point Picolet, 
with that point, until abreast of the red buoy of the Grand Mouton on its east- 
ern side, for the custom-house, and anchor in any convenient berth, taking care 
not to bring fort Picolet to the eastward of North. 

As a vessel may have to haul up as high as S.E., she must wait until the sea 
breeze has set well in, and strangers had better not attempt to enter without a 
pilot, who is generally at hand. A sailing vessel will have to wait for the land 
wind to carry her out; and as the sea breeze in the winter months sometimes 
prevails during the night, she may be liable to some detention. 

When nearing cape Haiti from the westward, keep an offing of a mile 
until point Picolet bears South, in order to avoid some questionable ground 
with from 34 to 4} fathoms, and probably less, for they have not been closely 
examined. 

3 * 
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Port Francais.—From Picolet point the coast trends West 5 miles to 
Honorat point, which is the north point of port Francais, whence a reef extends 
out a cable to the north and west, haying at its extremity 3 fathoms water. The 
anchorage of port Frangais is in a small bay of about 4 cables in extent between 
the points, and has good shelter from the breezes. To enter, run along the edge 
of the reef of point Honorat, and having gone about 2 cables to the S.S.E., anchor 
in 8 or 10 fathoms, clayey sand, about 1} cables from the shore, with the fort 
bearing about E.S.E. is 

acu, BAY,—From the south point of port Francais, a reef extends as far as 
the entrance of the bay of Acul, without leaving any pratical pass; but the en- 
trance of that bay is so broken as to form two passages, exclusive of the princip 
channel, which is on the western side, between the extremities of the reefs ar 
the shore. Point Trois Maries forms the N.E. point of the harbour; 
nearly a mile northward of this point, is a small, low, wooded cay named F 
islet, and another named Sandy island, which terminates the reefs extending from 
port Francais. Of the entrances, the first is between Rat islet and Sandy islet, 
situated on the reefs already described, and which shut in the entrance to the 
N. and N.E.; this is named the East channel. The second or Middle channel 
is also between the same islets, but to the westward of some reefs that lie to the 
north of Rat islet. The third or west is named the Limbé channel. 

Directions.—The Derrotero says; “To take any one of these channels, it 
is necessary to approach on the outside of the White bank, extending along shore 
between port Francais and the bay of Acul, until Rat island bears S. by W. 4 W.; 
and when about 3 miles from Sandy islet, Trois Maries point will be seen, and, 
approaching nearer, point Belie, on the western side in the interior of the bay, 
which is known by a clump of trees upon it. Having recognised these points, 
bring them in a line, and steer in with them so, in the depth of 10 fathoms, : 
mid-channel, which is not more than a cable wide, with a bottom of clay ; 
has, on both sides, white banks, with 4 fathoms along the edges. It is neces 
to remark that the two points should be clearly made out at least 2 miles fro 
Trois Maries point ; for from that distance, it is necessary to come in by that mark. 
In the event of thick or hazy weather, when these objects cannot be seen at the 
stated distance, you ought not to attempt to enter by this channel. About 4 
cables within, the channel begins to widen; so that when Ratisland, bears N.W., 
you may anchor in from 14 to 18 fathoms. All the reefs lying within Rat island 
are visible. ii 

To enter by the Middle channel, run outside the bank until Rat islet 
bears S. by E. } E; steer in on that course, and keeping in 9 fathoms water, the 
vessel will pass near some reefs which lie to the northward of Rat islet: th 
are easily seen, and may be approached within a cable, and when S.E. of R 
islet, anchor in from 14 to 18 fathoms. All the reefs are easily seen, and there 
is consequently no danger in using this channel, when the winds are favourable 
for steering the stated courses; but if unable to do so, do not attempt the 
channel, as there is not room to work in. In the event of the wind becoming 
scant in the channel, anchor to secure the vessel from danger ; for the grou a 
holds well, being hard clay, and the anchorage is sheltered from the swell of thesea. 

The West or Limbé channel is the best and widest, and vessels may work in 
it, if necessary. To enter by this channel, it is necessary to run outside all the 
shoals and banks, until point Icague bears S. 4 E., then steer towards it - and, 
on approaching, breakers will be seen on a reef of considerable extent sail 
Coquevielle, on the edge of which there are 5 fathoms water. ; 


Having recognised 
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this reef, pass in mid-channel between it and point Icague in 10 or 16 fathoms 
water, on about a S.E. + E. course, and pass about 3 or 4 cables from Grand 
Boucand point: then anchor to the west of Trois Maries point. This 
anchorage, or place, which we have assigned for anchoring between Rat islet, 
Trois Maries point, and Boucand point, is not properly that which is named the 
bay of Acul; but as there is good shelter in it, those who have no occasion to 
make a long delay, or a discharge, need not go into the bay. 

To enter the bay of Acul, do not approach Trois Maries point within 
3 cables, because it is foul and shallow; and when within it, steer towards Morne 
Rouge (Red Hummock), on the east side, which must be passed close-to, in order 
to avoid a shoal which lies immediately off Belie point. Having passed Morne 
Rouge point, anchor in Lombard cove, in 7 fathoms water, about a cable 
from the shore. In the route above mentioned, the depths are from 10 to 
15 fathoms water, on clay. Between Trois Maries point and that of Morne 
Rouge, in a line with them, and about } mile from the former, there is a shoal 
of small extent, which will be avoided by following the above directions. In the 
bay of Acul it is difficult to get fresh water; the best place is in the bottom or 
eastern side of the cove, between the point of Trois Maries and that of Morne 
Rouge. 

Chouchou Bay.—To the point Limbé follows that of Marigot, which has a 
round islet, lying rather farther out than that of Limbé. It is very useful to 
make this islet, in order to shape a course for Chouchou bay, which lies 2 miles 
to the westward of it. In this bay there is good ground, witha depth of 6 or 
7 fathoms, and its entrance is about} milein breadth. To enter, it is necessary 
to pass very near to the east point, which has 6 fathoms close to it, and as soon 
as it has been passed, and the vessel loses her head-way, drop your anchor, for 
immediately under the point the breeze falls to a calm, or the little you have 
comes ahead; and this happens even when the wind is very fresh without the 
bay. Tothe west of this bay, there is a smaller one, named Rio Salado, or 
Salt River bay, which has little depth, and fit for small craft only. 

Fond La Grange Bay lies 4 miles westward from Chouchou bay. Its west 
point, named Palmiste, is distinguished by a chain of reefs, extending nearly 
3 miles to the westward, almost to point Icague. The bay of Fond la Grange is 
good, and throughout there is not less than 6 fathoms, at less than a cable from 
the shore. To enter, keep close to the east point, and anchor about the middle 
of the bay, on clayey sand. The coast between point Palmiste and that of Icague 
is fringed with reefs which extend 1} miles off shore. 

Port Paix.—About 8 miles from point Icague is the careenage of port Paix, 
asmall bay } a mile, and } of a mile deep, affording anchorage protected by the 
island of Tortuga. The town stands on the eastern shore, and is protected by 
two small forts. The land behind is lofty, with a small, but remarkable, sugar- 
loaf hummock, sloping to the westward. From Perez point, on which stands the 
battery to the north of the village, the shore is skirted by a reef, both by French 
and Spanish authorities, to the distance of 3 cables, with 12 fathoms on its edge, 
but by the plan it runs off only about a cable. In entering port Paix (which 
should be done under easy sail), bring the village to bear S.E., and keep in mid- 
channel between the forts, anchoring directly the depth is less than 20 fathoms; 
his will be just within the line of the forts at about 2 cables from the village, 
and a little northward of it. The holding ground is excellent, and the vessel will 
shoot in to about 12 fathoms, mnd and sand. 
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TORTUGA IsLaND.—Nearly north from point Icague is the east end of 
Tortuga island, which extends nearly east and west about 22 miles. It is of 
moderate height, and all the north side is iron-bound and steep. ‘To the south- 
ward of the west point is a sandy bay, in which there is good anchorage; but 
the south side is almost everywhere bordered with shoals surrounded by reefs. 
‘There is an anchorage oppposite to some barracks at about one-third from the 
west-end of the island, named La Vallee. The only good anchorage fit fur ships 
of 14 or 16 feet draught, is that of Tierra Bajd road, within the teef, about 
6 miles from the east pomt. The passage though narrow is of easy access: 
To enter the road steer for the village on a N.W. bearing, which, with the assist- 
ance of the eye, will lead through the narrow passage between the reefs, which 
break on either side; and anchor with the village on the above bearing, in about 
6 fathoms, sandy bottom. Large ships may anchor outside the reef, upon white 
ground, at about a mile to leeward of Basse Terre. 

The channel between Tortuga and Haiti is 44 miles wide, and very safe, aiid 
ships may work up through it, which, when the current runs up, is of great 
advantage to those bound to windward of the island; as the wind and current are 
most favourable near the shore, stand as close as possible. You may stand — 
within a mile, as all the dangers are visible. From port Paix to Moustique bay, 
the course is nearly W. by S. 4 5. 10 miles. The space between, having an 
iron-bound shore, is very safe. 

Moustique Bay is small, but it may shelter a ship in distress. It hasa 
battery on the eastern side; and an islet off the western point, within which to 
the south-east, three-quarters of a cable is a rock. The best anchorage is about 
the middle of the bay, in 12 or 15 fathoms, but be sure of having soundings — 
before the anchor is let go, ; 

Port alVEcu, is about 5 miles westward of Moustique, the shore between 
being high and steep. Itis a better anchofage than Moustique bay, but the 
entrance is narrowed by a reef off the east point. To sail in give the shoal off 
the east point a berth on your port hand, and haul your wind, ranging along the — 
eastern reef, and anchor nearly in the middle of the bay, in from 8 to 10 carne 
oazy bottom, with the house bearing 8.8. W. 

Jean Rabel.—From Port a |'Ecu the coast trends westerly about 8 miles, to 
the anchorage of Jean Rabel, which is good, safe, and of easy access. Large ships 
anchor in 15 fathoms, about 2 cables from the eastern breakers, taking care not 
to shut in the two points which are on the east coast. The ground holds well, 
and the only winds to fear are from North to N.W. 

From Jean Rabel the coast trends about W.S.W. as far asthe peninsula of — 
St. Nicolas, a distance of 13 miles; the shore between being rocky, and without 
shelter. At all times the currents here are very perceptible near the shore, and 
generally set towards it: at 2 leagues off they are less so, and generally set 
north-eastward, but on approaching the peninsula, they become much stronger, 
sr: commonly set northward. 

1T. NICOLAS MOLE,—The bay or mole of St. Nicolas has been so named 

ners a long piece of table land, forming a peninsula, which extends from the 

inner harbour, and forms the north side of the bay. The harbour is capacious, 

being about 1} miles broad between the entrance points, but it narrows towards 
the town situated at the head of the bay. p 
From the sandy point on which the town is situated, the bay is } mile across: r 


na 
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thence the shores on either side turn rather suddenly to the N.N.E. for 14 miles, 
narrowing at the inner part from 3 to 2 cables, which forms the inner port or 
¢arenage. Here vessels of the largest draught may lie up, clear out, or careen 
with the greatest ease and safety. It is, however, close and confined, and in the 
hurricane or rainy season would probably be found unhealthy. 

The watering place is at a little stream which runs through the town, and 
disembogues inside the sandy point. The beach is steep-to, so that the casks 
may be filled in a large boat with great ease and rapidity, without landing them ; 
it will be better, however, to water in the night, for in the daytime it is occupied 
by the washerwomen. Fresh stock has to be procured from the interior. 

Directions —In sailing in stand quite close to either shore, but it is advisable 
to allow, on the south side, more room for tacking, because there is no anchoring 
ground ; but there is one on the north side, though very near the shore. And it 
is necessary also to be prepared for the puffs or bafiling squalls, which come 
down from the land, sometimes with such violence as to endanger the masts. 

When it blows hard, working up to the anchorage is attended with some 
difficulty; and if not quick at anchoring, the vessel will soon drive off from 
6 to 30 or 35 fathoms. The most convenient temporary anchorage will be found 
in from 7 to 10 fathoms water, at about 2 cables from the northern shore, with 
fort St. George, which stands in front of the town, bearing 8.S.E., and the 
magazine to the north-east of the town E.+S. The soundings are extremely 
irregular and foul, and a vessel will not be on the bank until fort St. George 
bears S.E. by E. 

Tf wishing to proceed farther in, do so without fear, but keep the town shore 
aboard, and a good berth will be found with fort St. George S.W.; the magazine 
N.E. by E.; and a guard-honse close to the east side of the town S.} E. If 
intending to enter the carénage. it will be better to wait until the breeze lulls, 
and then warp or tow in; im the winter this will not occur until about 8 p.m. 
The sea-breeze is from N.E. by N.; it comes on at 8 in the morning, and blows 
very strong until 10 or 11 at night. The land-breeze comes on moderately 
at S.E., continues until 6 in the morning, then dies away, and it remains calm 
till 8. Ships bound to the northward generally get under way at 8 or 10 at 
night, when the sea-breeze begins to slacken, but early enough to run out with 
it before it ceases. 

Currents—It has been already observed that the current sets northward 
round cape St. Nicolas, and afterwards, at the distance of 2 leagues from the 
coast, changes to a north-easterly direction. Ships working to windward from 
cape St. Nicolas, ought not to approach nearer the shore than 2 leagues, until 
they have passed Jean Rabel point ; then, if they intend working through Tortuga 
channel, they may stand im to a diseretionary distance, and attend to the 
directions already given for that channel : but, if they have to work outside to 
the northward of Tortuga, they should give the N.E. part of that island a good 
berth; and after they get to windward of the east end of the island, if the weather 
be clear, they may perceive cape Haiti. 

The WESTERN coasT.—The coast from St. Nicolas mole trends round 
to the southward about 4} miles to Cap a Foux (Fool's cape), and then 
S.S.E. about 24 leagues, to point Pearl. Capa Foux is easily known by «small 
rock lying close to its foot. The shore is steep and without shelter, and there is 
generally a calm here in the season of the Norths, when the breezes are strong 
in the channel under this land. The current inshore sets to the northward, and 
at 2 leagues off to the West and W.S.W. 
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From Pearl point the coast rounds to the south-east, for about 10 miles to the 
Platform, a point easily distinguished, as well by its flat form and chalky cliff, as 
by its being the southernmost point of this part of the island. The anchorage 
is before a small sandy cove, at the bottom of which are some houses. Vessels 
anchor near the shore in 8 or 10 fathoms, on weedy bottom, with the southern. 
most point bearing about E. by S.; the westernmost point in sight W.N.W.; and 
the watering-place N.N.E. The bank is very steep, and in a greater depth than 
9 fathoms, the bottom is rocky: but the nearer the shore, the clearer the bottom. 
Fresh water may be obtained after rains, but there is none to be had at other 
times. While riding here you will be protected from northerly winds. 

From Platform point to Pierre head, on the north side of the entrance of 
Gonaives bay, the bearing and distance are about E. by S. 10 leagues. The 
point is rather high and steep, and the coast between forms an indentation to the 
northward, and goes rounding to port Piment, whence it trends gradually more 
to the southward as far as Pierre head, a lofty rocky point, overlooked by a 
mountain of the same name. All this coast is safe and bold, and may be 
approached very near, excepting off Pierre head, where there is a patch with 23 
fathoms, } mile off in a 8.S.W. 4 W. direction, whilst nearly a mile S. $ W. from 
the head is another with 34 fathoms. There is anchorage, even for large ships, 
at Henne bay, and at port Piment, but it ought to be used only in case of necessity. 
During the hurricane months, there are gales of wind almost every night, coming 
from the S.E., some of which are violent ; and unless you have business on this 
part of the coast, it is best to stand off 2 or 3 leagues, so that you may, with any 
wind, keep to the westward. 

GONAIVES BAY is large and fine, with excellent anchorage, and easy 
entrance. This point is the extreme north end of a small low peninsula (or rather 

island, for it is separated from the main by a channel for canoes at high water), 
which forms the west side of the inner harbour. The entrance is difficult to be 
made out from the offing, especially at the first time of approaching it. It should 
be borne in mind that the land north of the bay is high, whilst that on the south 
is a low level plain extending as far as the river Artibonite, a distance of 14 
miles. The town stands on the eastern shore, in front of the entrance, and is 
protected by fort Castries, standing on the summit of a small hill of moderate 
elevation, on the north side of the bay. 

Although open to the westward, is a safe and good anchorage, especially for 
vessels of light draught, which can proceed into Hospital bay or the inner harbour 
on the south, where they will lie land-locked in 3} fathoms water. The entrance, 
between Verreur point on the south and the nearest part of the northern shore 
is nearly a mile across, and the only danger of importance is a shallow ledge, 
which extends northward about 2 cables from Verreur point, and which can be 
avoided by the eye in clear weather. 

Directions.—Having passed Pierre head about 13 or 2 miles off, steer in mid- 
channel between Verreur point and the northern shore, which is low, Castries 
fort on the summit of a little hill will be seen, but it should not be approached 
too near on account of shoal water extending 13 cables off. A good berth for 
large vessels is in about 7 fathoms with fort Castries North, and the centre of 
Gonaives town E. by N. Small vessels may go further in. It is high water full 
and change in Gonaives bay at 8h., but the rise of tide is only a foot. 

From point Verreur, the coast runs South, a little westerly about 6 leagues to 
cape St.Mark. The sand-bank with } to 2} fathoms water on it, which projects 
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2 cables northward of Verreur point, skirts the western shore of the peninsula or 
island, at the distance of } mile, and thence southward as far as Halle point, the 
south extreme of Tortuga bay, where it extends off upwards of 2 miles. When 
West of Halle point, with Verreur point NE. } E., the depth is only 43 fathoms. 

At 13 miles N. by W. } W. from Halle point there are two or three dangerous 
heads of coral, with 17 to 23 fathoms water on them; these heads are off Tortuga 
bay in the vicinity of the bank, and near them are 10 and 12 fathoms water. 

About 14 leagues southward of Gonaives, is Artibonite point, and 14 leagues 
further south, Artibonite river. In sailing from Gonaives along shore, keep your 
lead going; and as you approach near to Artibonite river you will find the water 
shoal to about 4 fathoms, and then deepen again to 7 and 8 fathoms. The 
coast line, generally, is low and bushy; and from hence large quantities of salt 
are obtained, and exported in American vessels. At the back of the low line of 
coast is high land. A little past Artibonite river, the coast bends to the westward, 
forming a point, named point Diable (Devil's point), which is the north point 
of the bay of St. Mark. This point is very remarkable, being at the termination 
of the low bushy land, and from the northward makes like a low flat island ; its 
steep rocky cliff is about 50 feet high, and bears from St. Mark's point, the south 
point of the bay, N. + E. about 10 miles. 

All along this coast small vessels may anchor, but if desirous of doing s0 off 
Artibonite river, the mark is, a few small houses by the water side to the north- 
ward of its entrance, bearing E.S.E. 2 miles distant, and the mouth of the river 
S.E. where vessels can ride in from 7 to 20 fathoms on a bank. Within this bank 
the water is very deep, and there are from 50 to 90 fathoms at less than 4 a mile 
from shore; from that depth the lead suddenly falls into 6 or 5 fathoms. Artibonite 
river is almost dry at low water, and, therefore, is not a place of great note ; it has 
no town, but there are some plantations 5 or 6 miles from the entrance. Water 
may be procured here, but no wood. 

ST. MARK’S BAY lies between the Devil’s point and cape St. Mark, and 
extends inwards about a league, with deep water. The north shore is, however, 
skirted by a reef at nearly that distance from Devil's point, as far as the 
river Guépes, 3 mile north of the town; andthe south side in places is also 
equally foul. Ships anchor in the bottom of the bay, off the town, in from 
15 to 18 fathoms water, about 2 cables off shore; small vessels may anchor in a 
less depth, but they will be close in shore. Cape St. Mark is high, and of a 
round form: the mount which forms it is a mile back from the sea side, and may 
be seen at a great distance. At the back of the bay, about 30 miles in the 
country, is the lofty mountain peak called Morne au Diable, the summit of 
which is represented to be 5100 feet above the sea. 

From St. Mark point the low and bushy coast, forming a curve about a mile 
deep, trends in a S.E. direction 8 miles to Montrou point ; thence for 18 miles 
farther to the village of Arcahais. It is steep-to, all the way to the bank north- 
east of the Arcadins, and there are no soundings at a cable from the beach. The 
land at the back is mountainous and luxuriant with vegetation. 

The coast from St. Mark to Port au Prince is generally clean and bold, and 
may be run along at the distance of a mile, in 10, 15, and 20 fathoms water; in 
doing which, you will first see the Magazine of Montrovi, and afterwards the 
villages Arcahas and Boucassin, and finally the city of Port au Prince. 

Arcadin Islets.—About half-way between St. Mark's point and Port-au-Prince, 
and a little less than 3 miles W.S.W. from a low point on the coast. are 
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three small islets, named the Arcadins, separated by channels about 4 mile : n 
breadth. They are not much to be feared, as there are 6 and 5 fathoms water 
near them on every side; and in the channel between them and the coast the 
depths vary from 7 to 20 fathoms. } 

The Arcadin islets are low and bushy, and may be approached by the lead on 
all sides. The bottom near them is hard and corally, but near the main soft mud ‘ 
seems to prevail, with very irregular soundings of 20 to 6 fathoms. At about a : 
cable N.N.W. from the northernmost of the cays is a coral bank of little water. 
At the distance of 3 miles East from the southern islet and 2 miles off shore is a 
shallow bank with only 3 fathoms water. There are from 6 to 18 fathoms between 
it and the islets, and 7 to 14 fathoms between it and the shore. 

The best anchorage will be found in 11 or 12 fathoms water, with the smallest 
islet bearing S.W. by W. distant about a mile. Vessels bound to Port-au-Prince _ 
would find this a good place to anchor for the night, if near it at sunset, with a 
and wind. The bank extends N.W. by W. from the islets, about a mile, and has ~ 
7 to 9 fathoms on it, with 14 about the same distance to the southward of the 
southern islet. There are 10 fathoms with the northern cay bearing S. by W. 
$W. 3a mile; this cay is 8} miles S.E. by 8. from the low bushy point on the 
main. No ground is found till these islets bear South, on the north shore, and 
then 15 fathoms hard sand. Although the channel to the north of these islets 
is clear, it is seldom used. 

The village of Arcahais, south-east of Vases point, is about 8} miles sacle 
of the Arcadins, and off it there is anchorage in 15 fathoms at 4 mile from 
shore, with the village bearing N.W. by W. At 5 miles to the south-east of — 
Arcahais is the village of Boucassin; south of it, at 4 mile from the beach, — 
there are 8 fathoms water. There is a small islet named Carnero or Sheep : 
cay, lying E.S.E. of Boucassin, but so close to the shore as not to be easily — 
recognised ; it is bold and wooded, but no passage between it and the land, 
though close to it, on the outside, the coast is clear, and the water deep. About 
2 leagues to the southward of this island is the roadstead of Foso; this to the — 
NE. and point Lamentin to the 8.W. form the entrance of the bay of Port-au- 
Prince. To the westward of this roadstead, and as far as the meridian of 
point Lamentin, is a cluster of islets, of which the easternmost is distant about 
2 miles from Foso roadstead, and the southernmost 3 miles from point Lamentin. 
Besides these, there are two others, which lie nearly in the direction of the two 
points of the bay, distant 4 miles from Foso roadstead, and 2 miles from point — 
Lamentin. ; 

GONAVESISLAND, is nearly 11 leagues in length, E.S.E. and W.N.W., and 
23 leagues broad. When seen from the N.W. two remarkable hills present them- 
selves, and the highest, called the Table from its flat summit, rises towards the 
south-east end of the island to the height of 2500 feet. The west coast is a 
low iron-bound shore, bold and steep-to, having 15 to 18 fathoms on 
cable off. 

Gonave is connected with Haiti by a bank of very irregular ititasbigal 

varying from 6 to 75 fathoms, coral rock, sand, and mud. ‘The bank is 
steep, and from the south-east end of the island, the north-west edge trends” 
north-east and passes about 2 miles north-west of the Arcadins, and unites it- 
self to the main about 3} miles northward of the islets; the south-west edge 
leaves the southern shore of Gonave and runs almost in a straight lime 
to point Leogane in Haiti, 18 miles to the south-east of the island. The 
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northern side of the island forms with the opposite shore the channel of St. 
Mark, which at its narrowest part (between point Galet, its north-east extreme, 
and point Montrou, of Haiti) is 8 miles wide; and it is about the same 
distance across to the Arcadins. Point Galet (its N.E. point) is low, and 
bordered with a reef running out 1} miles from it, and extending along shore to 
the southward, at the same distance from the land. Vessels of 9 or 10 feet 
draught may sail within this reef; to do which, in coming from eastward, they 
must take a channel, which is opposite some fishermen’s huts and close within the 
reef,—vessels may range along the coast as far as Anse a Galet, or Galetcove. If 
the wind should fail, anchorage may be taken anywhere; but the best places 
are Piron cove, Constantin’s hole,and Galet cove; the latter is very convenient, 
the ground good, and sheltered by the reefs from the swell of the sea. 

The eastern point is high and steep, and has no white shoals off it, but the 
white grounds off the Little Gonave, near the 8.E. point of the great island, 
are very dangerous. These shoals extend from the S.E. point of Gonave within 
mile of Little Gonave, but not much to the northward of the east point 
of it; they project a league or more to the eastward, and have two small 
cays above water on them. South-east of the Little Gonave is another white 
shoal, separate from the former about 4 a mile; but it is not dangerous, for 
although the bottom appears white, there are on it from 6 to 11 fathoms. A 
large vessel ought not to go within 4 miles of Little Gonave, but small vessels 
drawing 8 or 9 feet may find good anchorage on the west side of it, which may be 
best entered from the southward. 

The currents about here run very strong and irregular; but generally to the 
N.N.E. and between the two Gonaves. 

The western part of the island may be approached to a moderate distance ; 
but from the S8.W. point to point Retours are several small detached reefs 
almost even with the water. The only place where a large ship can anchor is to 
the N.W. of point Fatasque, in a bay called Pare (Park); but as several 
detached reefs lie about here, its entrance is dangerous. 

The anchoring places on the north shore for boats and schooners are, L’Islet 
a Marc, Grand Lagoon, and Bahama channel, where they are equally well 
sheltered. The other parts of the coast are bordered with reefs, which are very 
near the shore, and do not afford any anchorage. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE.—The bay of this name lies between the low and wooded 
Cul-de-Sac point on the north and Lamentin point on the west; the former 
being N.E. about 5} miles from the latter. The city,—which is the capital of 
Haiti, or the western division of the island,—stands at the bottom of the deep 
bight, on the northern declivity of a fork of the great mountain ridge, named 
Camp des Fourmis, which runs through this end of the island from east to west, 
and in 1865 its population was between 30,000 and 35,000. 

The city is protected on the east by fort Alexander, on a hill 870 feet high, 
and isa remarkable object, with a signal staff and yard. At the north end of 
the city is the Inner harbour, a small secure basin, with a depth of 4 fathoms, 
and capable of containing a few vessels moored head and stern. On its northern 
side is Fort islet, a small cay on which there is a small water battery built of red 
brick, which with other works along the shore, command the anchorage. Fort 
Bizothon, the westernmost defence is a low square building standing close to the 
shore, about 2 miles from the city, and about 4 mile westward of it is Tor 
house, the country residence of the late Emperor of Haiti. 
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The easterly breeze generally commences at daybreak, and after 12 hours 
changes to the westward. This change takes place at 1 or 2 PM., and is often 
accompanied by a heavy squall. From April to May, and often until the autumn 
itrains between 6 and 9 p.m., which generally comes from the eastward. The 
land wind in this vicinity varies with the direction of the coast. ' 

The watering place at Port-au-Prince is at a small stream a little eastward of 
fort Bizothon; the shore, however. is so foul that the boats will have to anchor 
off the shingle beach and the casks rafted. The best time to water is at early 
dawn and evening, when the pool is not occupied by the washerwomen. 

Light.—A fixed red light is exhibited from a tower about 3 of a mile eastward 
of point Lamentin, at 50 feet above the sea, and is visible at a distance of 
9 miles.* 

There is also a temporary light, exhibited from the coal hulk about $ cable 
westward of fort islet, and is visible 10 miles. (1864.) 

In the bottom of the bay of Port-au-Prince the coast is very foul, and has a 
group of islets lying off it, within which is the inner anchorage, to enter which 
a pilot is indispensable; but without these is the anchorage named the Great 
road, which may be entered without a pilot. As any written description of 
Pelican cays, and other shoals which protect the anchorage from the northward, 
would only tend to confuse the seaman, he is referred to the plan of the bay: 
where he will see their relative positions at a glance. . 

Directions.—I£ bound to Port-au-Prince from the N.W., after having seen St. 
Mark's point, shape a course either to pass between the Arcadins and the coast, 
or between them and the island Gonave. The first route seems preferable ; not 
only because the foul grounds on the S.E. side of Gonave will be avoided butas 
the wind in the channel is generally from the N-E., the nearer vessels pass to the 
shore of Haiti, the more free will be the approach to the anchorage. Again, 
almost every afternoon in the rainy season there are tornadoes in the channel, 
which compel vessels to lie to, and to shift on different tacks, that they may not 
fall upon the reefs of Gonave. If the approach of a gale can be foreseen, it 
will be best to seek an anchorage near the Arcadin islets. 

Having passed the Arcadin islets steer so as to pass clear of the 3-fathom bank 
already alluded to as lying 2 miles from the main shore, but at night it would 
be more prudent to take the broader channel between the islets and Gonave 
island. The channel for large vessels into the outer roads and harbour of Port- 


au-Prince lies between the south-west end of the shoals just described and the — 


main ; and in the narrowest part, between Sand cay shoal and Tor point, it is 
1} miles wide. The soundings throughout are very irregular, varying from 20 to 
4 fathoms ; the ground in many parts foul, and the southern shore is skirted by 
a rocky ledge to the distance of 13 cables. The sea breeze in the outside channel 
during day time generally blows from the W.N.W., and is, therefore, a fair wind. 


When fort Alexander comes open to the southward of fort isle, E. by S.3S.,a_ 


vessel will be to the southward of the Pelican reefs, and may haul up into the 

outer roads. : 
The best anchorage inthe roads will be found with fort Alexander E. 3 S. ; fort 

Bizothon §.S.W. ? W.; and Fort islet E. by N. distant 3 mile, in 12 fathoms 


* This light is not to be depended on, as the resources of the country have been — 


drained to maintain the civil strife which has so long interfered with the commercial 
welfare of this part of the island. (1869.) 
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water, mud and sand; but be careful not to anchor on rocky bottom. In the 
centre of the roads there is a small coral patch with 4 fathoms water on it, lying 
with fort Bizothon S. by W. } W., and Fort islet about E. by N. } N.; Lamentin 
point just open of Tor point, will place a vessel close to the southward of it. 
The shallow patches may be seen in clear weather. 

In leaving this anchorage, if bound to the northward, it will be better to weigh 
about midnight with the land wind, which will most probably take a vessel up to 
the Arcadins by daylight, and through the St. Mark channel before the sea 
breeze sets in, which is generally between 10 a.m. and noon. 

Tides—It is high water, full and change, at Port-au-Prince at 8h.; with an 
average rise of a foot. 

Petit Goave.—On leaving Port-au-Prince, and being bound to Petit. Goave, 
vessels may run along the south coast at the distance of 1 or 2 miles, as far as point 
Leogane ; and when past the latter, they must steer for the Tapion, or hammock 
of Petit Goave, and run into the bay, taking care to pass through the deep 
though narrow passage between Anglaise or Poules islet and the town, or haul 
over ta the west side of the bay to avoid a rocky shoal with 2 fathoms or less 
water upon it, which extends } mile westward from the islet. There is also a 
small, but well sheltered little bight on the western shore, with from 3 to 7 
fathoms water. Petit Goave is 9} leagues from Port-au-Prince, but as it is 
necessary to double point Leogane the run is longer. 

MIRAGOANE BAY lies about 12 miles westward of Petit Goave, and nearly 
midway between there is a remarkable clear spot on the side of a mountain 
presenting the appearance of a narrow scorched grass field; the mountain rises 
from the shore to about 2000 feet high, and at its base are some remarkable 
white cliffs. The bay is about 3} miles wide at its entrance and 14 miles deep, 
and protected on the north by a reef in places almost dry, which stretches right 
across the bay from its western extremity, leaving a deep passage about a mile 
wide between the east end of the reef, which has 34 and 4 fathoms water on it, 
and the shore. The anchorage is ? mile within the reef, about 4 mile 
NW. by N. of the fort, in 10 or 12 fathoms water. There is also a snug spot in 
the south-west part of the bay, between two islets and the main, with 
7 and 8 fathoms in it, but it is very narrow. The services of a pilot are 
necessary. 

A spring of excellent water will be found ina cove at 1} miles eastward of 
Miragoane; the cove carries a depth of 3 and 44 fathoms, but a bar of 12 feet 
runs across its entrance. 

From this place the coast runs West as far as Rochelois village, which is 
situated at the foot of a large hummock. 

About 4} miles W.S.W. from Rochelois village, are the fort and village of 
Petite Riviere. Hereabout the edge of the bank of soundings is close to the shore, 
and the water continues deep to the westward as far as the entrance of Baradaires 
bay. A little to the westward of the fort of Petite Riviere is a remarkable sand 
cliff on the coast, and 14 miles further westward is the river. A range of black 
perpendicular cliffs, 20 feet high, then follows, for an extent of about 9 miles, 
the western extremity of which lies at 2 leagues from the Bec de Marsoin. 
The village of Anse a Veau is seen soon after passing the eastern extremity 
of the black cliffs, and about 9 miles to the westward of it is another small 
village, named Petit Trou, situated a little to the eastward of Roitelet point, 
the south-eastern side of Baradaires bay. 
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Rochelois Reef.—About 34 leagues N. 4 E. from the village of Rochelois, — 
is the centre of this extensive reef, haying part of it above water. This reef lies — 
in the channel which separates the south coast of Gonave from that of Haiti — 
and has been fatal to many ships. It is about 5 miles in length east and west, — 
and 8 miles broad. Near the centre of the bank are three or four small low 
rocks always uncovered or 3 feet above water, called the Pirogues, whilst others 
barely uncover at low tide; at 4 a mile N.N.W. of the former there is a small 
pateh with about 2 fathoms water on it, and another of the same depth at 
3 cables to the N.W. The soundings on other parts of the bank are yery 
irregular, varying from 4 to 10 fathoms, with sand between the rocky heads, and 
the bank is steep-to. The central part lies nearly S.S.E. from the west end of 
Gonavye, and on the meridian of a remarkable isolated mountain, 2600 feet high, 
rising 9 miles westward of Miragoane, and 3 miles from the shore. Its northern 
edge is 9 miles from the nearest part of the island, and its southern edge about 
6 miles from the shore of Haiti. 

Prudence requires that large ships should avoid a near approach to this shoal; ; 
there is more room for tacking on the north side of it, than on the south side ; ; 
vessels must not approach Gonaye nearer than a mile, if they pass northward of it; 
whereas, in passing to the southward, vessels may range along the Haitien coast, __ 
which is clear and safe. About a league eastward of the Rochelois breakers, the 
bottom is rocky, but hardly visible, having from 6 to 8 fathoms water over them. 
and therefore not dangerous. About midway between the S.W. point of Gonave 
island and the depth of the bay east of Grand Goave is the Cadmus bank 
1} miles in length, with 10 fathoms water. 

BARADAIRES BAY.—PBaradaires bay lies W. 7 N. 5 leagues from the village 
of Rochelois, and is formed towards the south by Roitelets point,and tothe N.W. ‘ 
by the eastern extremity of the Bec du Morsoin (Porpoise Snout); which 
points bear from each other nearly N.W. and 8.E. about 43 miles. Near the 
east side of the bay there is an island with several islets, from which extend a 
reef and shallow that almost join the western coast, leaving a channel of only 
5 or 6 cables in breadth. To sail into this bay, keep one-third nearer to the 
Porpoise Snout than to the other side, and run along until you get in from 
10 to 8 fathoms, where you may anchor. There is a great depth of water in the 
middle of the bay, but there are several weedy shoals which are dangerous. The 
services of a pilot are requisite. 

The Caymites.—The north part of Great Caymite island lies nearly W.N.W. 
12 miles from the peninsula of Morsoin. It is a high island (500 feet), 
of about 5 miles in extent, and has a reef running off it, commencing one mile 
from the N.W. point, which bends round to westward a distance of 5} miles, 
and encircles Little Caymite. On the reef there are numerous small cays. 
Between the reef and the north-western part of Great Caymite there is a 
narrow channel of 3 to 4 fathoms; but within the bay, between the island and 
the shore, there is little shelter for vessels drawing more than 10 feet. At the 
back of Caymite bay is a lofty mountain 2000 feet high. 

Jeremie,—F'rom the north point of Great Caymite island to point Riviere 
Salee, which is 4} miles W.N.W. from point Jeremie, the bearing and 
distance are West 28} miles. Under point Jeremie is the village, the anchorage 
off which is small, and not suitable for large vessels; schooners and small vessels 
may anchor within the reef, but no ship, whose draught exceeds 12 or 18 foet, 
should ever anchor here except in case of necessity, there being no shelter for | 
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such. In short, it is a bad anchorage, and must be avoided during the 
prevalence of northerly winds. 

From Salt River point, or cape Rosa, the coast runs in a W-.S.W. direction 
about 13 miles to cape Dame Marie, and is safe and bold to within 3 mile, 
although affording no shelter, excepting ina small cove named Anse Claire, 
distant 3$ miles from Salt river. This cove is so small that two ships of 
100 feet long cannot swing clear of each other, and can only serve for very small 
vessels ; it is easily discovered by sailing along shore. To the westward of Anse 
a Claire is another small cove but very confined. 

CAPE DAME MARIE the north-western extremity of Haiti, lies in lat. 
18° 37’ 10” N., long. 74° 27’ W. About 24 miles north-easterly from the 
cape, and before rounding it, there is a point of land named Seringue, where 
commences a bank which lines the coast to the south-westward, having from 9 to 
20 fathoms, weedy bottom, but which is steep-to on its outer edge. The bank 
appears to extend 9 miles to the westward between capes Dame Marie and Irois, 
and the water is so clear as to render the sandy bottom plainly discernible. 

Immediately under cape Dame Marie is the bay, to enter which keep about 
3 mile off, but not less, in order to avoid a reef which runs off 14 cables 
from the point westward. Continue to keep the same distance, until past 
the cape to the southward of cape Dame Marie, named False cape, which is 
also foul; then haul to the wind, and steer S.E., keeping the lead going, and 
anchor W.N.W. off a large white hummock, on which stands a battery, and 
within a musket shot of which will be found 5 fathoms. There is anchorage all 
over this bay; ata mile from the shore there are from 4 to 6 fathoms, and at 
2 miles, from 6 to 10 fathoms. Here vessels are sheltered from the winds between 
the north and south, passing by the east; notwithstanding which, ships that lie 
in 8 or 10 fathoms will feel the swell when there is a fresh breeze without. 
From cape Dame Marie the coast runs 8. by W. 4 W. 16 miles to cape Irois 
(Irish point), and contains in that distance several bays and coves where vessels 
may anchor. 

Cape Irois is low and rocky, with a remarkable hummock near its extremity, 
which, ata distance, appears like an island. About midway between cape Dame 
Marie and cape Irois is Ministre point, off which, at a distance of about 
1} miles, is a cluster of rocks named the Baleines (Whales), most of which are 
above water, and surrounded to the distance of 4a cable by a white shoal, on 
which are 34 to 4 fathoms: the sea always breaks on them. Between the rocks 
and the shore there is said to be a passage a mile wide, with 6 fathoms in mid- 
channel. - 

Off the coast between cape Dame Marie and cape Tiburon, there are soundings 
of 26 to 10 fathoms, sandy bottom, which, in the vicinity of cape Irois, extends 
off about 8 miles. Near cape Dame Marie the prevailing winds by day are from 
N.NE., and by night more easterly. 

A little to the southward of the Baleines rocks, is the small islet of Pere Joseph, 
under which is good anchorage for large ships. 

Immediately under cape Irois is the bay, to enter which vessels may pass very 
close to the land on the north side of the bay, there being from 18 to 9 fathoms 
close to the shore. The anchorage is to the N.W. of a black rock, a little 
distance south-westward of the town, in from 9 to 10 fathoms water, shelly 
ground. Vessels may anchor likewise to the southward of the rocky islet N.N.W. 
of a small hummock, towards the middle of the bay, in 8 or 9. fathoms, sand and 
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mud. This bay is exposed to southerly winds, which always send ina great 
sea; and the landing place, is consequently a bad one. It is situated in the 


eddy of the currents, which set to the northward on the west side, and to the 


S.E. on the east coast; besides which the sea in the offing is alternately violently 
agitated by the N.E. and East winds, which prevail on the west coast, a 
the S.E. winds which blow on the south coast. 


Irois bay is terminated to the southward by cape Carcase, which, with False — 


cape, forms a large round point, terminating in cape Tiburon. 


CAPE TIBURON is formed by the three capes, Carcase, False, and the true — 
point of Tiburon, and may be easily known by its lofty, massive promontory, — 
rising abruptly from the sea to 700 feet, and thence gradually ascending to the © 
rounded summit of Tiburon mountain 2850 feet high. Its summit is rounded — 


like the back of a dosser, or French hand-basket, whence the mountain slopes 
gradually towards the sea. 

No ground can be obtained with 50 fathoms, at 2 cables from the coast, 
between cape Carcase, and to very near cape Tiburon; but off the latter, at 
that distance, there are from 24 to 30 fathoms, but a little farther out, no 
bottom. 


SOUTH COAST. 


PALMILLA POINT TO CAPE TIBURON. 


On the south coast of Haiti there are many small bays and rivers affording 
good anchorage, so that the ports on the coast are very much frequented, chiefly, 
however, by vessels of small tonnage. The coast has not been surveyed; and 
as the following description must, therefore, be considered somewhat imperfect, 
we cannot do better than recommend masters of vessels to obtain, when possible 


the assistance of a pilot, should they be ignorant of the port to which they are 


bound. The following description is principally derived from the remarks of 
Sir Robert Schomburgk. 
The south coast, between Saona and Beata islands, is little known ; itis bordered 


all along by a narrow bank, and the anchorages are generally dangerous, — 


especially during the winter months when the wind inclines to the southward. 
Between Beata point (inside Beata island) and cape Tiburon the shore is 
bordered by a narrow bank of soundings. This bank is interrupted for a space 
of about 20 miles between the bay of Grand Calebassiére and the port of Jacmel. 


In this space there is no bottom with upwards of 90 fathoms, at from 1 to 2 
cables from the shore. Between Aquin and Sale Trou eastward of it, the © 
bank extends off from 4 to 1 mile; but from the latter place, as far as cape 
False, it varies from 1 to 3 miles from the land, which is the case in front of the | 


bays of Pedernales. 
Along the south coast of Haiti between Cayes and cape False, which 


forms a large indentation, the current near the land runs to the eastward and — 
often sufficiently strong to assist a vessel to windward; but southward of Beata — 


point it runs westward with great rapidity. Near the land between Beata point 


and the island of Saona, and in the vicinity of the gulf of Ocoa, the current also 


sets eastward. All this latter part of the coast is imperfectly known, and prudence 


= 
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is necessary in approaching the land, as near it strong variable winds are ex- 
perienced, and almost always a heavy sea. 

Boco de Quiabon, about 5 leagues N.W. by N. of the nearest part of Saona 
island, is an open roadstead, with good anchoring ground. Large vessels anchor 
in from § to 9 fathoms water; the marks being Minas point in one with point 
Aquila, the latter forming the eastern point of Romana, and the two cocoa-nut 
trees on the shore, in front of the largest house in the small village, bearing 
North. The bottom shallows very gradually, and at the distance of 3 cables 
from the shore there is still a depth of 3 fathoms. The ground to windward of 
the mark just given is rocky, and there is likewise, said to be a shoal, with only 
13 feet water on it. 

The mouth of the river Quiabon is impeded by a bar of 24 to 3 feet water, 
which is still further reduced in depth by a continuance of dry weather, while 
freshes on the other hand deepen and widen the entrance. Occasionally the 
mouth of the river is entirely blocked up by sand banks. Formerly, vessels 
drawing 12 feet water could ascend the river as far as the Malena; but the 
navigation is now much impeded, although boats manage to ascend it as far as 
the small village of Gato, which may be named the port of the small town of 
Higney; this village lies on the left bank, and is about 5 miles from the 
entrance. 

The village of Quiabon consists merely of a few huts, covered with palm-leaves. 
The tide seldom rises more than 2 feet, so that the sea does not extend far up 
the river. 

At 24 miles E.S.E. from the eastern point of Quiabon, is Bayahibe, where 
vessels occasionally load wood. It is considered a better anchorage than 
Quiabon, for the sea is smoother, as Saona island and the point Palmilla protect 
the anchorage. Vessels lie in from 6 to7 fathoms, sandy bottom, at about a 
mile from the shore. 

Las Minas and Burgado.—At about }amile westward of the anchorage at 
Quiabon is a loading place of Las Minas; and somewhat further to leeward, that 
of Burgado. Las Minas is a sheltered place for small vessels ; but those of large 
burden must lie in 20 fathoms. Masters of vessels frequently prefer to remain 
with their vessel at the anchorage of Quiabon, and to send the launch for wood 
to Las Minas and Burgado. 

RIVER ROMANA.—The entrance to this river is about 3 miles eastward of 


* Catalina,and may be known by the village which will be seen on the hills on the 


right bank, about 180 feet above the level of the sea. The river forces its way 
between perpendicular lime-stone cliffs, and its entrance is not quite a cable 
wide; it is however capable of receiving vessels of large draught, and is con- 
sidered one of the best sheltered ports on this side of Haiti, The only 
danger to be avoided is a small rock with 6 feet water on it, lyg about 75 yards 
south-east of the lee or western point. A little eastward of the entrance the 
shore is closely skirted by a reef, whichis seen. Boats frequently get as far up 
the Romana river as the embarcaderos, and to the rapids for water. There are 
no difficulties until coming to a little island where a shelf of rocks runs across, 
over which there are only 2+ feet, and but one foot near the rapid, during its mean 
level. The river falls over the shelf, so that the boat may almost lie under it, 
and water very conveniently without landing the casks. 

Directions.—The entrance to Romana river being so narrow, it can only be 
navigated with the sea and land breezes. As the entrance is approached tayo 
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prominent points within will beseen, one on either side of the river; the western 
point about + mile, the eastern 2 mile from the entrance. When in one ona! 

lead on the rock, with 6 feet water on it, just described; when in 9 fathoms | 
water, they must therefore be kept just open of each other, bearing about N. by 
W.}W. Run in on this line, and having entered the river, keep the lee or — 
western shore aboard; and when near two small rocks, 6 or 7 feet above water, 
a little southward of the inner point mentioned above, a vessel may anchor in 5 
fathoms, with the northernmost of the two rocks, just within the entrance on the 
eastern bank, in one with Aguila the outer east point. The vessel must 
steadied with a hawser to the rocks off the western bank, and if necessary with 
another to a rock on the east side of the river. 

Small vessels drawing 10 or 11 feet will find better shelter just round the | 
point, but they must take care not to go far beyond it, as off the eastern inner — 
point there is a flat with only 6 feet water on it. With the assistance of a pilot, 
however, they may proceed 2 miles above the entrance. 

Santa Catalina, a small, low island, lies about 2 miles off shore, between the 
mouths of the rivers Cumayasa and Romana. The channel between it and the ~ 
main extends east and west, and affords a passage to the largest vessel by 4 
keeping the mainland close on board to avoid a reef on which the sea usually” | 
breaks, off the north-west point of the island. There is good anchorage in 3} ! 
fathoms on the north-western part of Catalina, near a bay where the vessel is 
protected by the two jutting points of the island. 

River Cumayazo.—The entrance is nearly abreast the west end of Cata i 
island, and is said to be of sufficient breadth and depth to admit vessels 
of considerable size. The anchorage for those drawing more than 18 feet i is 
in about 4 fathoms water, at about 1} cables within the entrance, a little south. | 
ward of the smaller of two coves on the left or eastern bank, and near a small 
dry rock. The channel into the river for small vessels of 6 or 8 feet draught lies ~ 


embarcadero of San Juan, 2 miles above San Pedro. 
The water in the Cumayazo becomes good for use a little above San Juan, 
where the river falls into a basin called Agua Dulce, but boats cannot ap 
it nearer than a cable. ; 
River Soco.—Although one of the largest streams on this part of the coast, it 
is unfortunately impeded by a bar, and narrowed in by sandbanks, covered with 


the bar. IM daale have to anchor in 5 fathoms, distant about 8 miles from 1 
shore, the mouth of the river bearing N. by E., or N.N.E.; smaller ones may 
lie in 3 or 4 fathoms. The anchorage is naturally open to the winds, and 
receives scarcely any protection from point Mortero, which bears from the mouth 
of the river S. by E. The embarcadero or loading place is about a cable wi 
the entrance, on the right or western bank, and has deep water close in. 
River Macoris.—The entrance lies about 6 miles westward of Soco river 
and is capable of admitting vessels of 10.feet draught. The entrance, between 
the south point and Tibiz point, northward and westward of it, is about 
a mile wide; but nearly in front of it there is a small cay named Isleta, with a 
reef extending from its north-east end. An extensive mud flat runs off from. t 
western side, and the channel with 15 to 17 feet water, consequently lies 
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along by the eastern shore; be careful, however, to avoid a small rocky head 
on which there are only 6 feet, named Edward shoal, which lies between the 
south and north points at about } cable from the former, which, with the reef 
from the cay, contracts the channel to about 14 cables. 

The mark to clear Edward shoal is the second cocoa-nut tree near the captain 
of the port's house in the village on the east shore, in one with the north point ; 
the cocoa-nut trees should be kept just open after passing the Isleta reef until the 
vessel is within the Edward shoal, when haul in, and anchor in 11 feet water 
just within the north point. The river can only be left with a fresh land wind, 

and care should be taken to avoid the Edward shoal, as the current sets towards 
it. The rise and fall of tide in the river is about 2 feet. A pilot is necessary. 
The water in Macoris river becomes fit for use at about 2 miles within the 
entrance. 

Guayacanes.—About 8 or 9 miles west of Macoris river is the anchorage of 
Guayacanes, an open roadstead with a reef inside of it. The anchorage is about 
a mile from the shore, in 8 to 9 fathoms, entirely exposed, but the bottom is 
sandy and holds well. The boats, in order to take off the cargo, pass through a 
small opening in the reef. There are a few inhabitants settled at the beach a 
little further to the westward is Juan de Olio, equally exposed as the former, and 
with anchorage about the same distance from the land. There are likewise some 
houses on the shore. 

ANDEES BAY, about 7 miles wide lies between Magdalena and Caucedo 
points, but in the outer part the anchorage is exposed and unsafe, but about 4 
miles inside on the eastern side of the bay is Agua del Rey, where moderately 
good anchorage may be had in about 5 fathoms, protected by Magdalena point, 
but a heavy swell is constantly experienced. 

There is another spot in the bay, named Playa de Andres, where wood is also 
shipped ; but the anchorage is 3 miles from the shore, outside an extensive reef» 
which forms with the coast a channel with 9 feet water. This place is famed for 
the prodigious number of pigeons which visit it in May and October, when they 
may be killed with sticks. 

There is a Derumbadero, near Caucedo point, only approachable for boats : 
large vessels must lie off and on to take in cargo from here. 

La;Caleta, north-west of Caucedo point, though small, is a very good port 
where a vessel at anchor is protected against south-easterly winds. There are 
no dangers, and a vessel may select her anchorage in from 3 to 7 fathoms. The 
bay is small, and affords room only for a few ships ; but the landing is good. 

SAN DOMINGO,—The river Ozama upon the western side of which the city 
of San Domingo is situated, is a narrow stream, about 15 miles west of Caucedo 
point, which is barred and impassible to vessels of more than 11 feet draught, 
although there are from 18 to 22 feet within, and close to the banks of the river 
for a distance of 3 miles. There are from 6 to 14 fathoms about } mile outside 
the bar, whence the water suddenly deepens to 20 and 30 fathoms. The city 
which serves to point out the locality, is built at the entrance on the right bank 
of the river, and is enclosed by a wall, and defended by outworks and bastions. 
In 1864, the population was estimated to be about 15,000.* 

The road of San Domingo can only be considered as a temporary anchorage 


* The following is a copy of the port regulations, published by the Commandant of the 
port, August 15th, 1852 :-— 
“Every master of a vessel entering from abroad, shall remit to the pilot who comes 
4 * 
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for vessels that cannot enter the Ozama. The bank of Estudios extends about a 
mile from the shore, having from 5 to 25 fathoms water on it, composed of ro ck 
covered with sand and occasionally mud, steep-to, and for the first few casts. of 
the lead the soundings are irregular. During the ras de marie (race) betwi 
November and March, and the hurricane season from July to October, the hea 
sea which then occasionally rises disturbs the bottom, and the anchors dra 
Should, however, the anchors hold, which is unlikely, the cable would part, 
the vessel probably be smashed to pieces against the steep rocky cliffs form 
the coast, and on which the sea beats with much fury. If the weather has a 
threatening appearance during the hurricane months, a vessel should stan d 
out to sea. it 
The outer part of the entrance to the river, between Homenaje ional on th 
west and Torrecilla point S.E. by S. of it, is } mile in breadth. The latter po 
is low, sandy, and a bank extends } cable S.W., with 14 to 24 fathoms on it, a 
in strong breezes the sea breaks heavily on it. Thence the edge of the coast ba 
with 14 fathoms water on it, runs almost in a straight line to the northward as 
as Arenas point, above the south-east angle of the fort, and which is low, projects, — 
and contracts the river to about } cable in breadth. At } cable N.E. by N. of 
Homenaje point there is a buoy, said a little northward of it, in front of a salient 
angle of the citadel, and near the shore, are several rocks on which the sea breaks, 
The outer part of the bar commences about a cable northward of Torrecilla point, 
and takes a direction towards the lighthouse. At high tide there are from 14 to 
154 feet water on it. hay 
Fresh provisions may be obtained at the city of San Domingo. The water 
used for drinking is kept in reservoirs, as that of the Ozama is salt for several 
miles up. On the eastern shore of the river, where the ancient town was foun ded 
by Columbus, there is abundance of good water, but inconvenient to procure on 
account of the distance. Coal may be procured. The usual place of anchor: 


on board all the letters and newspapers intended for this port, excepting the consigne 
letters. It remains at the option of the master to take the pilot or not, in order to ane 
his vessel in the roadstead, or to bring her into the port. 

‘<2, When the Health Officer visits the vessel, the master will deliver the requisite bil 
of health and will muster the whole of his crew and passengers. 

‘<3. After the vessel has anchored, the officers of the Custom House will come 
board, to whom the master shall give up the register of the vessel, and the manifest of 
whole cargo; he shall afford them every facility to affix the seals, and shall allow one of 
their number to remain on board until the vessel has finished discharging. a: 

‘4, The pilot will bring the vessel, whether with cargo or in ballast, to anchor at the 
proper place for its diseharge, and in no instance can the vessel change place withont the 
previous authorization of the Commandant of the port. ff 

5, The throwing overboard of ballast is prohibited to all masters of vessels, as we 
the port as in the roadstead; they have to address themselves to the captain of the port 
in case of such necessity, who will assign to them the proper place for its discharge. 

‘<6, In order to obtain a coast pilot, and the necessary labourers for a vessel whieh is to 
load on the coast, the master, accompanied by his consignee, will address himself 
Commandant of the port to assign them to him, and to see that a contract and aad ces 
may be made to them in his presence. ae 

“7. When the Commandant of the port passes his visit, previous to the departure 0 
the vessel the master shall produce the passports of such passengers as might be on bos 
and he shall likewise deliver the fort-pass to the guardship before he makes sail.” i : 


4] 
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appears to be off the town, in 10 or 5 fathoms water. The rise of tide is only 
2 feet. 

Light—F rom a round tower on the bastion of San José is exhibited a fixed 
white light, 113 feet above the sea, which should be seen in clear weather from a 
distance of 9 miles. It is said that vessels bound to the harbour from eastward, 
having doubled point Caucedo should bear in mind that the light will show over 
the land somewhat to the northward of point Torrecilla, the eastern side of the 
river, off which is a bank already alluded to. 

Tides —The tides seldom rise more than 20 inches, and the time of high water 
is uncertain. The current sweeps with great strength through the mouth of the 
river, and prevents the vessel from obeying the helm when not favoured by a 
fair breeze. 

Directions —In approaching the anchorage of San Domingo it is necessary to 
keep to windward of the port, especially with a fresh breeze, and the lead should be 
quickly hove, as the bank is steep-to. The discoloured water from the river 
extends some distance from the land. The vessel should be under easy sail, so 
as to anchor when the bearings areon. The best holding ground for large vessels 
will be found ia 8 fathoms, sand and mud, with the few houses on the east side 
of the river Ozama, open of the city, and Torrecilla point, N.E. by E.; with the 
houses shut in, the bottom becomes rocky. Being exposed from the southward, 
the sea breeze sends in a heavy uneasy swell, and the stream from the river 
causes a vessel to ride broadside to it; and in the hurricane season it is by no 
means a safe anchorage. 

Small vessels drawing 11 feet should not enter the river without a pilot, and 
the swell of the sea should be considered; however, in case of necessity, they may 
cross the bar by bringing a square white house on the eastern bank, open twice 
its breadth of the Signal tower point. Run in on this mark until within about 2 
cables of the point, then steer for Arenas, a low sandy point on the east side of 
the river, which must be passed within a few yards, to avoid a small rock off the 
opposite shore. Or bring the sentry-box in the south-east angle of the city, which 
is just above the west point of entrance to the river, to bear North or N. by E., 
and steer for it until at 14 cables from it; then steer about N.N.E. + E. until 
Arenas point bears N.  W., when proceed towards it, passing eastward of a buoy 
near the point, and up the middle of the river. 

As the current is very strong, anchor as near the shore as possible, either off 
the custom-house or northward of the city. From the bastion of Don Diego 
upwards, a vessel can moor at about 75 yards from either bank. In a sailing 
vessel, it is absolutely necessary to have the sea breeze to enter the river, and 
the land wind to leave it. 

The coast castward of Torrecilla point is almost entirely composed of ruck; 
there is scarcely a sandy beach to be seen, and the sea generally breaks against 
it with great violence. To the eastward of the Ozama river the plains extend 
5 or 6 leagues inland; but to the westward, at 4 or 5 miles from the shore, are 
the first steeps of the southern rise of the Cibao chain, which run nearly 
through the middle of the eastern part of Haiti, and falling gradually, 
terminate near cape Engafio. The peak of Yacki, the highest part of the chain, 
rises N.W. by W.4 W. from the city of San Domingo, distant about 66 miles. 
The difference in the aspect eastward and westward of the river is useful when 
bound to the anchorage of San Domingo. 

Winds —During the winter months, and especially in the spring, the land and 
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Haiti completely overcome the sea-breeze. Within the Ozama river the land 
wind blows from N.N.E. to N.E., and the sea-breeze from South to S.S.W. The 
first begins soon after sunset, and continues until 8 or 9 in the morning. +f 

Tides and Currents.—Between Saona island and Beata point, when the moon's 
age increases, the ebb tide sets 12 hours eastward, and the flood 12 hours wes t- 


an hour. The rise of tide is a little more than 3 feet in Agujero Chico, and 
13 feet at Nizao point. When the moon’s age decreases, the waters ru n 
invariably to the westward during the 24 hours at from 1 to 24 miles an hour. 
The weather is then changeable, and at times strong squalls are experienced. 
Off this part of the coast of Haiti, after fresh northerly or southerly winds, 
the current often sets eastward, and occasionally at other times. The westerly 7 
current strikes the coast between Beata point and the mouth of the Neiva, 
then turns to the N.E. as far as that river, and thence eastward trending with 
the coast. 

River Jaina disembogues at the head of San Domingo bay, 5 miles westward 
of the city. The anchorage off this place is exposed and foul; the vessels are P 
obliged to lie off at a great distance, and the swell being at all times very heavy, 
calms and northerly winds afford the only period when loads can be taken off, 
It ought not to be included in charter parties. It is worthy of remark, that Vice- 
Admiral Pen landed here the troops, under Venables, in 1655; the men-of-war — 
disembarking the army while under sail. F 

River Nigua.—Although vessels frequently take a part of their cargo from 
this place, it is considered to be one of the most difficult loading-places — 
on the south coast of Haiti. The anchorage seems to be merely on a bank, 
with a difference in soundings of 12 or 13 fathoms, by the vessel swinging to the - 
tides or currents. A strong breeze and current forces the sea with such violen 
into the anchorage, that it rises from 12 to 15 feet. It is only safe to load here 
when the wind is from the north. The banks on shore are so steep, that such 
wood as lignum vite can be taken at once in the boat from the rocks above. 
A gale from any other point than north, would inevitably cause the loss of a 
vessel lying at anchor. The miasma of the river is very unhealthy ; hence, it is 
only with reluctance that the river is resorted to as a loading-place. There isa 
small village a short distance from the mouth, and fresh water of a questionable 
quality may be procured a } mile up the river. ‘ 

River Boca de Najallo.—The bight which the river forms at its mouth is 
somewhat more than a mile in extent; but the anchorage is as objectionable a 
that off the river Nigua, with the difference that the landing is better than = he 
former. Vessels lie about ? mile from the land. ; 

Palenque.—This is the next port to the west. It would be a most desirable 
anchorage, did the port afford more space; the vessels lie in 4 fathoms water, 
gravelly bottom, and well sheltered ; the water is so deep, that close to the beach 
there are 3 fathoms. A south wind would prevent a vessel from leaving the port, 
but she can get out with the usual Trade-winds. A reef, which stretches from 
the windward point S.E. and N.W., ought to be guarded against. t 

River Nizao,— Westward of point Nizao is an open roadstead, where vesse s 
frequently take wood on board. The ground shallows gradually, and vessels of 
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from 250 to 300 tons have to lie in from 7 to 9 fathoms water, at a distance of 
14 to 2 miles from the mouth of the river. Smaller vessels may anchor in 
4 fathoms ; but it must be recollected that the sea breaks often at a great distance 
from the shore. 

This anchorage is no more dangerous than other open roadsteads along the 
coast; indeed, more vessels load here than at Bani and the other southern 
anchorages. 

The tide runs frequently with a strength of from 4 to 5 knots, and renders the 
loading of the vessel somewhat tedious. It is almost impossible for a boat to 
enter the river, as the current sweeps out with great force. On proceeding, 
therefore, from on board, to the place where the rafts of wood are to be made up, 
it is better to land the people at Palenque, and to let them walk overland to 
Nizao. With regard to these local arrangements, however, and the manner in 
which the raft of wood is to be got on board, it is best to trust to the directions of 
the pilot, and to the labourers acquainted with the management. 

The water of the river is good, and may be procured fresh } mile from the 
mouth. A short distance from the shore is a small village. 

Puerto Viejo, About 4 miles west from, the mouth of Nizao is a better 
landing-place. Like the former, it is only an open roadstead ; the anchorage is 
in 7 fathoms, distant about 14 miles from the shore. 

Catalina Bay, west of the point of the same name, is not much frequented as a 
loading-place. There is no anchorage on the east part, but on the western, small 
vessels may anchor in 3} fathoms. To the south of point Catalina, distant 
one mile, is a shoal, with only 12 feet water over it, which ought to be guarded 
against when beating up the coast. Point Palenque forms the eastern point, and 
point Catalina the western, of a large bight which contains Boca Nizao and port 
Viejo as loading-places in that extent of the coast. 

Savana.—About 3 to 4 miles west of point Catalina is Savana, where large 
vessels may anchor with safety in from 5 to 6 fathoms; the anchorage is good, 
but to the windward only protected by point Catalina, which bears about E.S.E. 

Paya, is an open roadstead, shallowing very gradually, so that a vessel of 
200 to 300 tons has to lie at a distance of from 2} to 3 miles. It is much 
frequented as a loading-place. 

Aqua de la Estancia, is the anchoring place of the village Bani, and is like 
the former, an open roadstead. The vessels have to lie at anchor at the same 
distance, but it is good holding ground, consisting of mud and weeds, with sand. 

Estancia Colorada.—Somewhat further to westward is Estancia Colorada, 
to which the same remarks refer that have been made with regard to the 
previous place. 

La Salina.—The soundings are from 15 to 18 fathoms, at a distance of a cable 
from the shore. Two mountain cabbage trees, kept in a line with a large sea- 
side grape tree, and bearing E.+ N.,is a mark for a good anchorage. Small 
vessels anchor in 5 fathoms, with a hawser onshore, for fear the anchors might not 
hold. The depth increases so suddenly, that, with 5 fathoms forward, the vessel 
will probably have from 18 to 20 fathoms over the stern. 

PORT CALDERA.— About 24 miles westward of Catalina point is that of 
Salines, whence the shore turns suddenly to the N.E. 1} miles to Caldera point 
on the south side of the port. The point is a low tongue of sand and the 
termination of a flat peninsula nearly occupied by a salt lake, and partly covered 
with brushwood and palm trees. The point lies about 4 mile S. 4 W. of Matasola 
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point, but the shoals bordering the northern shore contracts the breadth of the 
channel to 1} cables, with depths varying from 4 to 9 fathoms. At 24 cab 
eastward of Caldera point there are several banks with 2 to 9 feet water 
on them, and separated by narrow, but deep channels. These banks i e 


is between the banks on the east and the peninsula of Caldera on the west; th ia 
eastern part is at the head of the port and inside or eastward of the banks. = 
The western anchorage is about 4+ mile east and west, and } mile north and 
south, with from 7 to 3 fathoms water, sand and coarse gravel. Vessels lie 
within the entrance, with Caldera point N.N.W.} W. distant } mile. These 
anchorages in the port of Caldera are sheltered from all winds. Sailing vessels” 
should anchor at Playa Vieja until the wind slackens, and then warp or tow in. 
When the sea is smooth, allthe white sand-banks are easily seen from the deck, 
but during a fresh breeze from the S.E. or E.S.E. the sea breaks on all sides, 
and it is difficult to distinguish the channels without being very near the bank 
which forms them. A stranger should, therefore, have the aid of a pilot. 
Northward of the point is the anchorage of Playa Vieja, where there are 
15 fathoms water at 3 cables from the shore. A good berthis in 11 to 14 fathoms 
at about 2 cables W. by N. of Caldera point. Should the wind be scant, do not 
approach the northern shoals within the depth of 9 fathoms. Here a large - 
number of vessels may lie with safety during eight months of the year, there im 
- being danger only during the hurricane season from June until October. ‘ 
Water—There is no fresh water at port Caldera, and it is necessary to go to 
Ocoa river at about 4 miles to the northward. The best time is to leave Calder y 


‘Wood may be obtained. 
Tide-—The rise of the tide in port Caldera is about 2 feet, but the chia ; 
ment of the port is uncertain. > 
Winds.—The prevailing winds during the day are from East to S.E., and 
during the night from westward; but sometimes in 24 hours, they blow from all 
points of the compass. Between the easterly and land winds an interval of ca 
takes place. During the hurricane season port Caldera is the only one on 
southern _ coast of Haiti where vessels can lie with safety. The la 


unhealthy in the rainy season. 
The GULF of OCOA is formed between Salinas point on the east, and igs 
or Avarena point on the west, 23 miles apart. It is open to the southward, and 
the heavy sea which is caused by the prevailing winds when they blow strong 
renders the western shore dangerous to approach. The coast of the gulf is 
bordered by a sand-bank, generally narrow, but in places it extends off 14 miles; 
the western shore is also skirted by a reef, and the eastern shore partly so. At 
the head of the gulf there are two large bays; the Ocoa, which occupies all 
the northern and eastern shore, and the Neiva or Juliana, in the western part. — 
In these bays are various ports and anchorages, some of which are formed by 
reefs ; those in Ocoa bay are very good, but those in Neiva afford only mode 
shelter. The hill of Baburuco on the west, and the mountain of Martin Garcis 
the N.W. of the gulf, are conspicuous objects. To the eastward of the gulf are 
the plains or flats of Bani, backed at the distance of 4 or 5 miles inland by tl 
chain of the Cerro Gordo, wae 


Ocoa Bay affords an excellent and well protected port near the mouth of the 
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river of that name, situated at the N.E. angle of the bay, about 10 miles from 
Salines point, and anchorage may be obtained close in on either side of the river, 
but the northern side is more preferable. It received in ancient times the name 
of port Hermoso, from the Spaniards, and here Columbus found shelter with his 
small squadron during the hwricane on the Ist of July, 1502, when Ovando 
refused him to enter the port of San Domingo. A whole fleet may anchor here 
in safety, and during the war, at the commencement of the century, it was much 
resorted to by ships. 

Caracoles, lies in the bight of the bay of Ocoa, and vessels have to anchor 
14 miles from the shore, in 5 or 6 fathoms of water. The landing is good, but 
the large bay is sometimes subjected to a heavy swell when the breeze is 
southerly. 

Azua.—The sea sets into this anchorage with great force. When the breeze 
arises, vessels labour, and boats can seldom get off with wood to the ship after 
llo’clock in the forenoon. There is no room for working a vessel in the bay. 
On the western point is a reef, and near the east point is broken ground. Vessels 
leave the bay with the land-breeze. Tortuguero is the port of Azua, and is 
considered to be a tolerably good anchoring place. The mountains of Azua are 
covered with trees, which produce a yellow wood, useful for cabinet work, being 
easily polished. 

Port Escondido is about 15 miles to the north-west of Salinas point, and the 
entrance is about a 4 mile wide. On the north side it is foul to the distance of 
a cable, but on the south side the depths are 4} to 5 fathoms within } a cable of 
the shore. At 4a mile within the entrance, and in the centre of the channel, 
there is a rocky shelf, 2 cables in length north and south, and one cable in 
breadth. 

In entering port Escondido it will be better to keep within 2 cables of the 
southern shore, to avoid the rocky shelf mentioned above, and large vessels 
should anchor about } mile within the entrance; a } mile within this the 
depth decreases to 24 fathoms. They may also anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms to 
the northward of the shoal, about 3 cables from the entrance; but this anchorage 
is more exposed than the other. Small vessels drawing 13 or 14 feet may pro- 
ceed farther in, and will find it a secure harbour, sheltered from all winds. 

Port Viejo de Azua.—This is an excellent port for small vessels, where they 
lie quite land-locked. Unfortunately, it has only from 12 to 15 feet water at the 
entrance but for such vessels as require no greater depth, it is one of the safest 
ports in the Republic. The entrance is very narrow, and there is a reef off the 
north point. Large vessels lie before the entrance, in from 9 to 3 fathoms, as 
circumstances may require. 

Neiva or Juliana Bay, extends from point Martin Garcia to point Truxillo, 
94 miles, and has a depth of 8} miles; the largest vessels of war may anchor in 
the bay, along its eastern coast. It contains the anchorages of Rancho del Cura 
and Bahia Alejandro on the eastern, and the port of Baraona on the western 
coast. The river Neiva, or Yaque, enters the bay about W. by N. 10 miles from 
point Martin Garcia. The ground shallows to 11 feet, and has a bar with less 
water, which prevents small sailing vessels entering the river. Its course has 
been very changeable, and formerly it entered the bay further southward in 
several arms. 

Rancho del Cura.—At the distance of 1 mile from point Martin Garcia, in the 
fine bay of Neiva, and a little to the northward of some red cliffs, is a very good 
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anchorage under the above name. Ships lie 2 cables from the shore in 5 fathoms, — 
protected by point Martin Garcia from the east winds. To the north of the 
anchorage are some white cliffs, almost equidistant from the anchorage and the 
red cliffs. J 

Bahia Alejandro.—The anchorage is very exposed, and there is a reef inside. 
Little is known of it, but it is not considered a desirable place for loading a 
vessel. 

Barahona Harbour offers good anchorage, but vessels ought to await a pilot 
to lead them through the passage between the reefs. On entering the bay of 
Neiva, and being abreast of the red cliffs, steer W.S.W. for the entrance. At 
4 cables from the reef there is no bottom with 120 fathoms, but it suddenly 
shallows to 5 fathoms and 10 feet. When within 2 miles of the reef, the village — 
will be seen, as well as two ridges of hills, one overtopping the other, and each 
with a saddle or hummock, W.S.W. from the village. , 

To enter Barahona harbour, run in with the above hummocks in one; and 
having cleared the weather reef in 4 or 5 fathoms water, anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
with a small islet bearing West; or with a remarkable palm tree in the square 
of the village, in one with the northern gable of the largest house in the square; 
or with the gate that leads into the yard of the house bearing W.S.W. westerly. 
There are several other openings fit for small vessels, which may ride closer in- 
shore; but be careful to avoid some sunken rocks named the Fishing rocks, 
which will be under the lee to the northward of the village. 

Baburuco,—This place should be avoided, although vessels have loaded there 
at various times. The British brig Honor, of London, was entirely lost here in 
March, 1852, and at the court of enquiry into the loss, it was clearly ascertained 
that Baburuco was not a proper shipping place for large vessels, and that 
masters should be careful in accepting any charter in which that place is 
included. There is scarcely sufficient room for a vessel to lie at anchor, and 
with the wind blowing on shore, there is not sufficient opening to tack out. 
Moreover, a very heavy sea sets into the anchorage. The vessels are anchored 
in from 12 to 17 fathoms, at a distance of 14 miles from the shore, with a reef 
towards the south of the anchorage, and one to the north. The shore is | 
uninhabited. 

Mala Pasa.—About 3 miles S.W. of Baburuco is Mala Pasa, which may be 
easily recognised by its steep white cliffs. It is not so well adapted for 
an anchorage as Baburuco ; and similar remarks may be applied to Paradise and 
Petite Banane. 

Riocito is about 5 miles from Mala Pasa. The water is so deep as to 
render it necessary for vessels to anchor close in, which renders their situation — 
dangerous; the anchorage is, moreover exposed to every wind and all the sweep- 
ings of the sea. Vessels occasionally load here, during fair weather; but it 
cannot be recommended as a loading place. y 

Petit Trou, or Ajugero Chico.—A long reef, about 3 miles in extent, 
encompasses this anchorage. This barrier has two passages ; the windward or 
reef passage is about 2 cables in width, with several sunken rocks, one of which 
has only 10} feet water, but there is deeper water on both sides. The lower 
entrance, or sea passage, has 18 to 20 feet, but the space within is so narrow and 
impeded by sunken rocks, that no vessel could beat up to the proper anchorage ; 
it is, therefore, only of service for vessels standing out to sea. No vessel bound 
for Petit Trou should draw more than 10+ feet, and in approaching the reef, 
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should be shortened, in order to reduce the speed. The best time for passing 
through the passage is between 11 a.m. and 1 P.m., when the sun is high and 
shows the water under the rocks more clearly. The pilot stands on the 
bowsprit, and gives directions how to steer the vessel through the rocks, some of 
which have only 6 and 7 feet water to the anchorage. It is, therefore, requisite 
to have a clever and quick person at the helm.« 

The ground for anchoring is not very good, and there is scarcely a berth to be 
found, where a vessel, with 70 fathoms chain, can swing, without striking a rock ; 
it is, therefore, advisable to moor. The bottom shallows gradually, and at a 
distance of 1} miles from the land, there are only 3 fathoms water. The breeze 
blows fresh from the north-east, and the weather is uncertain and squally. The 
north-easterly breeze sets in about two o'clock in the morning, and continues to 
blow from that quarter, until half-past seven or eight o'clock p.m., when it veers 
more to eastward, and blows from E. by S. until midnight. During increasing 
moon, the current sets regularly for 12 hours with the ebb to the east, with a 
velocity of from 2? to 1 kmot, and during a decreasing moon, the flood sets 
uninterruptedly towards the west, and that there is no ebb at all: it runs then 
with a velocity of from 1 to1} knots. The rise of tide is about 3 feet. 

In spite of these drawbacks, vessels load frequently at Petit Trou, and a person 
acquainted with the dangers, will take accordingly the requisite precautions, if 
that place should be included in his charter party. A careful master will lie-to, 
when he has the slightest mistrust in his pilot, and sound the passage; placing, 
moreover, a buoy on the 104 feet rock, which presents the greatest danger to a 
vessel on entering. I have already observed, that the sea passage affords more 
water and less danger. It is, nevertheless, necessary to be cautious when stand- 
ing out to sea, as there are sunken rocks in the course before the reef 
is cleared. 

Petit Trou is the most western loading-place on the south coast of the 
Republic, that is at present resorted to. Of the coast hence to Alta Vela island 
we have little or no information. 

Cape Mongon.—From Petit Trou the shore trends to the south-west, and at 
the distance of 8 miles terminates in a bold promontory of considerable elevation 
called cape Mongon, which at the distance of 15 or 1% miles has the appearance 
of an island. In the interior will be seen the lofty mountains of Baburuco, which 
rise to the height of 2400 feet. 

Alta Vela in lat. 17° 28’ 50” N., long. 71° 39” 44’ W., is a rocky islet, 
500 feet high, resembling the upper part of a bell. At a short distance N.W. 
from it is a small low black rock ; 
and 14 miles farther a shoal of 
sandy ground stretches out, on 
which is a depth of 16 fathoms. 
Alta Vela is generally seen before any f 
other land in its vicinity, particularly from the southward, and appears like a 
dome emerging above a mist or fog. 

the ek aes host 6 miles N. by E. } E. from Alta Vela, is the island 
ar hig eect phdtes files Bel ee ee ee a el et 

* The British brig Caledonia, of Guernsey, drawing 12 feet water struck on a rock 
while entering the passage and was entirely lost. At the examination of the pilot, it 
became evident that either the grossest ignorance or his dishonesty had caused the loss of 
that vessel. 
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of Beata, nearly 5 miles in length, from north to south, and about 14 miles broad. 
Between is a good and deep channel. Beata is of moderate height, and covered 
with bushes, and together with the Frailes, may be seen 12 to 15 miles off. A 
reef named the bridge, extends from the N. by E. side of it, towards cape Mongon- 
at the extremity of which is a white shoal, which narrows the passage very much 
between the island and the shore, in which are only 3 fathoms water. 

To sail through this passage, and when off False cape, steer about SE.,15 — 
miles, when the sudden change of water is distinetly seen, extending from ‘the 
main to the island, better than 2 miles; keep in mid-channel, where vessels have 
little less than 3 fathoms, fine sandy bottom ; proceed about 6 miles until abreast 
of Beata point, the southern point of Haiti, when the water deepens and 
darkens, and the effects of the easterly swell is experienced; the eye is the best 
guide, as all dangers are distinctly seen. 

Eastward of Beata island the water is deep; there is, however, a shoal 
stretching off from its S.W. point, to which a berth must be given, as there are! 
only 4 fathoms water at 3 cables westward of that point. There is anchorage 
westward of the island, in 7 to 12 fathoms water, sandy bottom, with the N.W- 
end of the island about N.N.E. or N. by E. 1 mile. 

Fraile Rocks,—F rom Beata point to False cape, or point Agujas, a high, bold 
and perpendicular cliff, 135 feet high, the bearing and distance are W. by N.3N., 
18 miles. At 11 miles S.E. by S. from point Agujas, and N.W. } N. from 
Alta Vela, distant 13 miles, is the centre of a number of rocks, named the Frailes 
(Friars), about 4 miles in extent, with the sea breaking over part of them; but 
they are so steep that vessels may sail within } mile all around them.* 

From the Derrotero:—‘ From Ocoa bay the coast trends S.S.W. about 
30 miles to Beata point. Southward of this about 44 miles, is Beata island, 
about 3 miles in extent from north to south,and 14 miles from east to west. 
The channel, which is formed by it and Beata point, is almost shut up by a white 
shoal and reef that projects from Beata, and narrows the passage so that there 
remains only 3 fathoms water. 

At 74 miles southward of Beata island is an islet, named Alta Vela, very clear, 
and having between a good and deep channel. There cannot, however, be any 
motive for preferring a passage between these islands, to passing southward of 
Altovela: and, therefore, vessels bound westward from Ocoa bay, should steer’ 
southward and westward, and pass outside Alta Vela.” 

Cape False or Lopez, 135 feet high is the extremity of a long peninsula 
extending in a westerly direction, and northward of it, about 8 miles is cape Roxo, 
the northern extremity of a cliff about 40 feet high; between is the bay of Agujas, 
in which there is good anchorage ; and 14 miles N.W. } N. from the latter, is the: 
river Pedernals, where there is good anchorage on a bank, which extends along’ 
shore. Nearly 3 miles north-westward is Ances a Pitres, or Pitre coves, where 
there is good anchorage ; westward of this 11 miles, and about 3 miles before you — 
come to Morne Rouge, is Salé Trou, or Foul hole, where there is good anchorage 
for vessels drawing less than 16 feet ; larger ships must anchor farther out, where: 
the ground is not so good. All this part of the coast appears white, being chalky; 
and being also clear, it may be approached with safety. From Morne Rouge the 


* It is right to observe that no part of this, the southern coast of Haiti, has been | 
surveyed, and therefore these bearings may not be strictly accurate. The description of 
the coast should also be considered imperfect. 
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coast first trends northward a short distence, then West, W.S.W., and S.W., to 
cape Jacmel, which bears from the former W.S.W. i W. distant 28 miles. 
In the intervening space are Anse a Gravoise, Fesle, Les Cays, and Jacmel. 
In approaching Morne Rouge from westward, it may be known by its white 
hummocks. 

JACMEL HARBOUR, or more properly bay, is formed between cape Jacmel 
and cape Maréchaux. which bear NE. by N. and S.W. by S. from each other, 
about 2 miles apart; it is 2 miles deep, and open tothe S.E. The latter cape is 
a long flat strip of table land about 13 miles in extent, terminating in a bold bluff 
about 100 feet high, and steep. At the distance of } mile from it there is no 
bottom with 150 fathoms. 

The town of Jacmel stands in the north-east corner of the bay on the east side 
of the river of the same name, which forces itself through several openings in the 
sandy beach at the head of the bay. On the western side of the bay are two 
remarkable white cliffs, and on the southern one there is a small fort. In the 
centre of the bay no bottom will be found with 80 fathoms, and the narrow strip 
ef soundings which skirt the shore at the distance of from 3 to } mile is steep-to. 
At 4 mile southward of the town, a shallow rocky flat runs off nearly } mile. 

The watering place in Jacmel bay is on its western side, near a brown spot in 
the land between the two cliffs. Wood is not easily obtained, but there is a 
depot for coals. 

Directions —From an offing to the eastward, the locality of Jacmel bay is 
pointed out by a deep notch in the mountain range which overtops the less 
elevated ridge of hills on the shore near cape Maréchaux. Should the notch be 
obscured, which is frequently the case, it may be known by a remarkable point 
eastward of Maréchaux, near which is a white rock named Belle-Roche. Having 
passed cape Maréchaux within about } mile, the bay will open out, when haul 
gradually in, taking care not to bring the northern cliff southward of West, until 
the anchoring mark comes on, to avoid the eastern ledge. 

The best anchorage will be found westward of this flat, with the wharf and a 
flagstaff in the town in one bearing N.N.E., but the edge of the bank is here so 
abrupt, that there will scarcely be time for a second cast of the lead; shoot in 
therefore very cautiously under easy sail, and be prepared to anchor the moment 
soundings are obtained. A heavy swell generally rolls into the bay, and with 
light winds great caution is requisite to avoid being becalmed. With the land- 
wind this may be avoided by keeping the valley open. The breezes are generally 
very regular. 

A pilot may be obtained after considerable delay, but his services are scarcely 
necessary. 

Light.—A fixed red light is exhibited from summit of the White cliff, in order to 
indicate the position of the buoy at night. 

From cape Jacmel to cape Bainet the bearing and distance are W. } S. 10 
miles. Northward of the cape is the bay which is open to the 8.E., with anchor- 
age on the north side near the shore, but it is not sheltered. 

The coasT.—All the projecting points and headlands on this part of the 
island of Haiti are bold and steep-to. The white cliffs and even hills, 
resembling chalk, are very remarkable, and cannot be mistaken. From cape 
Bainet the shore takes an E. by S. direction for 36 miles to Morne Rouge 
point, and becomes so straight, bold, and steep, as to receive the name of the 
Iron coast. It affords no shelter whatever against the sea-breeze, and the edge 
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of soundings is within about } mile of the coast. At about 6 miles westward of 


cape Bainet there are some high cliffs, and near them a small rocky islet. In 
the above space are several small bays, but they are of no importance. wh 

Morne Rouge or Morro Rojo point is of considerable elevation and at some 
distance off appears a bold headland, but as it is approached it becomes known — 
by three remarkable white hummocks near its extremity. The mountains near — 
it rise to the height of about 1000 feet. In a small bay on the east side of the 
point a small rock will be seen called the False Diamond. At a short distance 
from the point there are 10 and 11 fathoms water. 

Aquin Bay.—From Morne Rouge point to cape St. George, the distance is 
about 8 miles, and numerous cays lie from 1 to 3 miles from the shore, which 
they partly shelter. The western portion of this bight is named English bay. 
Aquin bay is the name given to the eastern portion, in which there are 33 and 
4 fathoms water, and where vessels of light draught will find security against ay 
wind. 

Diamond Rock, a small white rocky islet lying nearly in the middle of the 
eastern channel into Aquin bay, and about 3 cables westward of Morne Rouge 
point. The rock is bold on all sides but the north, from whence a narrow ledge 
runs off along 4 a mile to the N.N.W. 

Grosse Cay, the largest of the group, is 2 miles long east and west, and from 
half to a mile in breadth; its north side is very irregular. It lies ,%, of a mile 
from Morne Rouge point, and 4 a mile from Diamond rock, and may be recognised 
by two remarkable white hills, from 300 to 500 feet high, and four white cliffs on 
its southern side. It is bold and steep-to on all sides. 

Ramier or Pigeon Cay lies about 2 miles to the westward of Grosse cay, and, 
although narrow, is about $ mile long, east and west. Thereis a remarkable 
barren white hill on it; and on its south side three sand cliffs 25 feet high. A 
small cay, steep-to, lies } mile from its west end, but there is no passage 
between them. A bank, on the centre of which there are only 3 fathoms, lies 
about South, 14 miles from Ramier cay. 

Regala cay, lying a mile E.S.E. of Ramier cay, is a small bushy islet 
surrounded by a sand-bank to the distance of about a cable. 

At 14 miles N.W. +N. of the Regala cay, and the same distance N.K. 3 E. 
from Ramier, is a small islet just above the level of the sea, named Anguille or 
Eel cay. 

There are clear channels leading into the bight between most of the cays. 
That to the eastward of the Diamond rock carries a depth of 4 or 4} fathoms; 
but it is very narrow, and the wind baffles under the Morne Rouge point, and is 
apt to throw a vessel on the Diamond ledge. On the west side of the Diamond 
a vessel will carry 5} fathoms through, and have much more room. The channel 
between Grosse and Anguille cays is very good, as the former cay is steep-to. 
That between Anguille and Ramier cays is also deep and clear; but as a vessel 
must pass westward of Regalle, and the shoal to the southward of Ramier is in 
the way, it had better be avoided. . 

Vessels of 9 or 10 feet draught, and only in case of necessity, should pass 
between Ramier and Regalle cays on account of a ridge of rocks extending west- 
ward from the latter cay. 

The opening between Ramier and cape St. George is free of danger, but be 
careful to avoid the Ramier shoal above mentioned. The best channel for large 
vessels is between Grosse and Anguille cays, but whichever is adopted the best 
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anchorage will be found on the north side of Grosse cay in 5 or 5} fathoms water, 
observing that abreast of the cay an extensive bank, with 1} fathoms water on it, 
extends out from the main to the distance of 4 mile, at the west end of which 
there is a small cay naned Trompeuse. A vessel of any tonnage may anchor if 
necessary in English bay, good holding ground, but it is not so well sheltered as 
north of Grosse cay. 

The soundings outside the cays are very irregular; the depth at a long + mile 
southward of Ramier shoal or 1} miles from that cay is only 4 fathoms, and they 
should be given a berth of 3 miles during the night. 

ST. LOUIS Bay, formed between Bonita point on the east, and Pascal point 
on the west, is about 1} miles wide at the entrance, and affords excellent 
anchorage. 1t is open to the South, but to the S.E. it is protected by some small 
islets or cays. The two outermost and largest of these cays, named Musquito 
and Orange, lie about a mile from the shore in an east and west direction, and 
are ? mile apart. On the west end of Orange cay are two remarkable 
hillocks 40 and 80 feet high, which are seen from the town of Cayes just clear of 
the intermediate points; the eastern extremity of Vache island bears from them 
about S.} W. Within them are the small cays of Rat and Tinosa, and close to 
the shore, at } mile eastward of Bonita point, is an islet named Henri. 

The town of St. Louis stands in the N.E. corner of the bay, and about 4a 
mile S.W. of it, and N. by W. } W., 24 miles from the west end of Orange cay 
is a large rock, on which stands the fort of St. Louis. In St. Louis bay, from 
September to March the wind is from E.N.E., and from March to September 
from S.E. In March it sometimes blows late from this last direction. Near the 
coast westward of St. Louis the wind is N.E. or East ; when at the same time it 
blows from S.E. northward of cape Tiburon. 

The entrance to St. Louis bay lies westward of Orange cay, between it and 
Pascal point, 1} miles distant. In running in, borrow towards the shore, leaving 
to the eastward a small dry sand-bank, lying nearly in mid-channel off Pascal 
point. Having passed within this, haul into the bay, and anchor in 7 fathoms 
water, at about 3 cables westward of fort St. Louis; or a vessel may pass 
between the fort and the main to an inshore berth off the town, according to her 
draught. In the channel the depths are 4 and 5 fathoms. Should the east side 
of the bay be preferred to anchor on, be careful to avoid a small patch with 
24 fathoms water on it, lying } a mile S.E. by S. from fort St. Louis. In a case 
of necessity the mariner may find his way into the bay from the eastward by 
passing in eastward and northward of Musquito cay, and close on the north side 
of Rat islet, which lies off the north-east end of Orange cay, and between it 
and Tinosa cay. This channel, however, is very narrow, and there are 
many shoals between Rat islet and Bonita point, at the east side of the entrance 
to the bay. 

Little Meste Bay, lies about 1} miles to westward of St. Louis bay, and is 
merely a small inlet, about $ mile wide and a mile deep; although open to 
southward, it has good holding-ground in from 4 to 6 fathoms water, and the 
shores are bold. 

Great Meste Bay, lics 2 miles westward of its little namesake, and is 
2 mile wide in the narrowest part and 2 miles deep. Although open to south- 
ward the holding-ground is good, and is capable of receiving vessels of the 
heaviest draught, there being 6 and 6 fathoms water at its inner part. Nearly in 
front of the entrance, however, and about 14 miles from the shore, is the Mella 
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bank, to be described hereafter. It is necessary to pass round the east or y 
end of the bank to enter the bay. 

The eastern entrance to the bay is about ? mile wide and les between 
Almacenes cays, near the west side of entrance to Little Meste bay and the. 
end of the bank south of them. The western entrance is } mile wide, and formed 
between Toulan point and the west end of the bank south of it. To enter by th 
western passage, the coast between Paulino point (at 4 mile eastward of Toula 
point) and San Remigio point at the west side of entrance to the bay, should be kept 
aboard; then keep mid-channel into the bay. The soundings diminish gradually 
from 13 to 1} fathoms water near the mouth of the river at the head of the bay. 

Flamande Bay, is an indentation next westward of Great Meste bay, and is 
a narrow inlet 24 miles in length in a N.E. by N. direction, and nearly } mile in 
breadth. The south side of isle Carenage is foul to the distance of 3 cables, and 
the east side of the entrance from Toulan point to the inner point, a mile to the 
northward of it, should not be approached within a cable. The inner point is 
also foul on its north side, and between it and the opposite shore the channel is _ 
not more than } mile wide. Within this the depth gradually decreases from 
4} to 2 fathoms, towards the head of the inlet, the bottom is everywhere mud; 
and the inner part is so well sheltered that small vessels moor in it during the 
hurricane season. 

As this inlet runs so far in, the temperature is very high, and the musquitos 
unbearable until the end of September. In order to obtain water it is necessary 
to ascend the river Caballon for some distance, which empties itself into the bay o 
of the same name. In leaving this inlet a berth should be given to the ridge of — 
rocks extending S.S.W. from Carenage islet, on the west side of entrance, and — 
proceed southward westward of Vache island as before. ' 

Caballon Bay lies between Carenage, and the Manchon de Caballon and — 
isle Carenero, and about 3 miles eastward of the town of Cayes. The shoal has — 
already been noticed which is to be avoided to the S.E. of the cliffs, and nearly in 
the centre of the entrance of the bay there is another shoal with 2} fathoms onit, — 
and which extends 3 cables N.E. and S.W. and about a cable in breadth. In 
entering the bay this shoal may be passed on either side. The west side of the 
bay is steep and rocky, and the best anchorage will be found on the east side, 
close up under the mangrove trees, where the depth of 5 fathoms will be found — 
almost touching the shore, and isle Carenero shelters it from the S.E. 

VACHE ISLAND is separated from Abacou point the south-west ex- 
tremity of the bay of Cayes, by a channel 4} miles wide, with soundings of 
22 fathoms ata mile eastward of the point to 3 fathoms at about 4 mile from the 
island. The island is about 8 miles in length W. by N. and E. by S., and abo ut ; 
2 miles in breadth, the eastern part being low and thickly wooded; whilst 
western portion is composed of small detached hills about 100 feet high, parti 
cleared of wood, and at the distance of 10 or 12 miles they have the appearan 
of islets. From the east point the south shore runs nearly straight, an 
skirted by a reef at the distance of from } to nearly } mile. Along the eas 
portion of the island the soundings are from 4 to 8 fathoms within } mile of 
reef; but from the middle of the island westward the water is shallow, 
3 and 34 fathoms will be carried along at about } mile from the shore. Ther 
are 6 and 7 fathoms water at a mile south of the Diamond rock or islet at 
western extreme, when it decreases to the shore, and the shallow ground 
generally be seen. ; 
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Diamond point will be known by the rocky islet near it which is moderately 
high. At mile eastward of the point at the back of the hills there is a lake of 
salt water. Between Diamond point and the north-west point of the island there 
are two small bays, and the northern one is called Agua. In case of necessity, 
or to wait for a pilot, vessels can anchor off these bays or Diamond point, 
in 6 or 54 fathoms water, sandy bottom, at about a mile from the shore. The 
best berth is off a sandy shore northward of the point. The north-west point of 
the island is surronnded by a sand-bank with 1} fathoms water on it, which 
extends off 2 cables and as far eastward as the western point of Feret bay. 

Feret bay lies about 3 mile eastward of the north-west point of Vache island, 
and at its eastern point of entrance is the high white islet of Raquette, connected 
with it by a reef. The bay is small and nearly } mile across at its entrance, where 
there are 5 and 54 fathoms water, diminishing gradually inwards to 2 fathoms. 
Small vessels in entering the bay should keep midway between the points, and 
anchor in the middle of the bay, avoiding the white sand-bank with 14 fathoms 
on it, easily seen, and which borders the salient points and shores of the bay. 

Eastward of Raquette islet, the north coast of Vache island is bordered by a 
white sand-bank with several cays and reefs. The bank extends off about } mile 
as far as Rochers point; thence the edge curves to the northward, westward of 
West cay, which is covered with trees, at 14 miles north-east of Raquette islet ; 
then round a group of islets, the most northern of which is named Agua, covered 
with large trees, and more than 3 miles from Vache; it then trends in the 
direction of Olla or East cay, lying within the edge of the great reef of this name, 
and which extends 34 miles northward from the east end of Vache. 

Within the cays, and between the reefs and coral heads, there are navigable 
veins of deep water, which afford anchorage for small vessels. In coming from 
the eastward for these anchorages keep to the northwardofthe cays, and on 
no account should they be taken without a pilot. 

In passing eastward of Vache island, it is necessary to avoid most cautiously 
Olla reef by keeping at a distance of 2 miles from the island, and the same 
distance from the reef, which is steep, has no anchorage near it, and the current 
sets towards it. The mariner should avoid being becalmed in its vicinity. 

Light —A red light is exhibited from a cay at the eastern end of Vache island, 
in order to indicate the position of the bay of Cayes. 

BAY of CAYES.—From Abacou point the coast bends round 7 or 8 miles to 
the northward and north-west to the entrance of the river Acul. It then takes a 
north-east direction for about 7 miles to the town of Cayes, forming the great bay 
ofthe same name. All this part of the coast is very low, but backed at a short 
distance by lofty mountains. Northward of the point the shore is bordered by a 
reef which extends off some distance, and several small cays and rocks lie off it. 
Nearly midway between the town of Cayes and the river Acul is the village of 

. Torbee ; and about 14 miles south-west of the town is the village of Vieux Bourg, 
_ off which is the road of Chateaudin. 
_ The bay of Cayes terminates to the north-east in the Manchon de Caballon, 
and southward by the island of Vache; the Manchon de Caballon is 
the west part of the bay of the same name, and lies 6 miles to the north of the 
north-west point of Vache island, and about 8 miles N.E. of the town. It is 
| composed of three remarkable white cliffs at the extremity of a hill, which 
separates two deep ravines on the west side of Caballon bay. At about midway 
between the town of Cayes and the cliffs is the small wooded islet of Compania. 
‘The cathedral bears N.N.W. + W. 54 miles from the north-west point of Vache. 
; z 
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The anchorages in the bay of Cayes are safe during the fine season, but 
dangerous in winter. In the hurricane season vessels remove to Flamande b: 
In all these anchorages, wood, water, bread, fresh meat and vegetables are easily 
obtained at reasonable prices. ? 

Southward of the reef awash which shelters from the south the anchorage of 
Cayes, and separated from it by a narrow channel running east and west, in 
which there are from 1} to 23 fathoms water, is an extensive white sand-ba 
called the Great reef, upon which at the north-west and south-east parts are two 
heads of coral partly uncovered. These banks, extending from abreast the fon : 


a mile south-west of Torbee, shelters the anchorages of Chateaudin. 
The anchorage of Cayes is very limited, with only about 13 feet water, and is 
difficult to enter or leave. That of Chateaudin is separated from it by a narrow 
tongue of white sand, which leaves the shore and joins the northern part of the 
Great reef; small vessels pass over it from one anchorage to the other. The 
Chateaudin anchorage is sheltered on the east and south, and extends from 
Principe point west of the village of Torbec as far as Chateaudin point. The 
soundings diminish regularly from 4} fathoms at its southern part to 23 fathoms 
near the tongue of sand separating the two anchorages, and as the shore or reef 
is approached. a | 
The entrance into Chateaudin road, between the west end of the Greatreefand _ 
Maho point at a mile S.W. of the village of Torbec, is about 4 mile in breadth 
and carries 15 feet water. Wessels anchor in about 17 feet, sand and mud, at 
3 mile from the shore off the village of Torbec or that of Vieux Bourg. Those of 
large tonnage anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms southward of Compaiia islet. a 
In the middle of the bay of Cayes, and nearly midway between the north-west 
point of Vache island and the western shore of the bay, is a dangerous rocky 
shoal, awash, named Etron-du-Pore. It lies W. 4 N. 33 miles from the north- — 
west point of Vache island; North from the eastern extremity of the cay neares fs 
Abacou point; and 8. by W.+ W. from the middle of the town of Cayes. This 
shoal has 4 fathoms water close to. Vessels should pass eastward of it. : 
Mella or Meste Bank.—Northward of the cays and sand-banks which fringe ~ 
the north coast of Vache island isa long white bank, named Mella, which extends 
5 miles east and west and about } mile in breadth. Its east end is on the 
meridian of the west point of the small bay of Mella, and the west end on the 
meridian of Toulan, the east point of Flamande bay. The bank is composed of 
rock, coral, and sand, with 23 to 51 fathoms water on it, and its centre is nea ly 
on the meridian of the eastern of the Agua cays. It is 1} miles from the coast, 
with a channel of about 3 mile between, carrying from 5 to 2} fathoms watel 
Vessels, unless coasters knowing the channel, should keep southward | f 
the bank. eal 
As Cayes bay is not well known, a stranger should have the assistance of a 
pilot, but too much confidence should not be phate inhim. The signal shou a 


was about £1 sterling. 
The winds in Cayes bay are pretty regular. The land wind comes off icone the 
N.W., and veers round gradually to the N.E. until about noon, when the sea 
breeze sets in from the S.E. and veers to South towards evening. re 
Directions.—The best way to approach either of the anchorages in Cayes bay 
is through the western channel, between Abacou point and Vache island. 
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taking this channel, run down the south and west sides of Vache island at the 
distance of about a mile. After rounding the south-west point,—which requires 
great caution,—take care not to come into less than 4} fathoms until abreast the 
north-west point. When the point and cliffs of Caballon are sighted, steer for 
them about N. by E., eastward of the Great reef, which should be seen on the 
port bow and a wide berth given to it. 

If a vessel cannot enter the inner anchorage off the town of Cayes on account 
of her draught, continue on for Caballon cliffs and anchor southward of the Com- 
pania isle, with Tourterelle battery on Hourteille point at the east end of the 
town bearing West. Observe, however, that at 1} cables S.E. of the point of 
the cliffs there is a shoal of about } mile in length east and west and 1} cables in 
breadth, with 6 feet water on it and 8 fathoms within it, and the vessel will ride 

| here exposed to the South and S.E. 

As a vessel must have a pilot to enter the inner anchorage, the channel through 
the reef being only about a cable wide, the usual signal had better be made as 

soon as possible. In this route the depth will be from 3 to 4 fathoms, irregular 

soundings, and the bottom will be visible until the depth is 6 fathoms, when it is 

lost sight of, and the water becomes a light green. 

If the anchorage in the Chateaudin road is preferred, having brought the 
north-west point of Vache island to bear S.E. by E. ? E. about a mile distant, 
steer N.W. by W. } W., which course will lead about a mile northward of Etron- 
du-Porc, and up toa short distance southward of the village of Torbec, in from 
6 to 8 fathoms water. When within about 2 miles of Torbec. a beacon with a 
white flag on it, at the south-west end ef the Great reef should be sighted, which 
must be left to the eastward.* Steer round the western extremity of the reef, 
which is easily seen when the sun will admit, and haul up to the N-E. along shore, 
keeping in from 3} to 4+ fathoms water, and anchor on the meridian or a little 
eastward of the village of Vieux Bourg. 

ROUTE from EASTWARD.—A vessel having made Alta Vela (which is 
very conspicuous, because it is much higher then any other land in its immediate 
Vicinity), when bound to Jacmel, itis most advisable for her to pass outside 
of it, as she is likely to meet with calms by keeping the shore aboard, particularly 
in the summer season. There is, nevertheless, a good passage between Alta Vela 
and Beata island, and between the Frailes and the main land, there being no 
danger about the latter, but what is visible; and although the water appears 
white off the south end of Beata island, a vessel may run down within 2 miles of 
it. or nearer, if necessary. Vessels from eastward bound to any of the anchorages 
in Cayes bay, should close with the coast eastward of Morne Rouge, the west 
point of Aguin bay, or cape Bainet more eastward, and steerwestward taking 
care to avoid the several small cays lying westward of the Morne Rouge. When 
Vache island and the cays lying north of it are seen, steer northward of them; 
and when westward of Orange cay at the entrance to St. Louis bay, close the 
coast of Haiti to the distance of 2 miles. When westward of Pascal 
point, the west extreme of St. Louis bay, bring the town of Cays to bear West or 
a little northward, and steer for it as far as Compania islet, avoiding on the north 
the Mella bank. Coming from eastward, this route is more direct, but a stranger 
should go round southward and westward of Vache island. 


meee 
* This beacon is not always to be depended on. 
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If from the southward, steer 2 or 3 miles eastward of Vache island, and bea r 


cay bears W.458.; then gradually round it at the distanee of 2 miles, and keep 
about W.N.W. until the Great reef, the town of Cayes, Compaiia islet, &e., a re 
seen. In this route, eastward of the large Agua cay, the soundings will 
be from 55 to 50 fathoms; northward of the cay 15 to 22 fathoms, which — 
decreases rapidly but irregularly as the Great reef is approached, to 8 and 7 
fathoms. a“ 
In leaving the anchorage of Cayes, a vessel should stand eastward until the 
white cliffs of Caballon bear about N. by E.; then steer for the north-west point 
of Vache island, taking care not to bring the white cliffs eastward of that be 
When the town of Cayes bears N.W., a vessel will be southward of the Gres 
reef. In beating out of the bay the western shore southward of Acul river is free 
from danger, and there are from 7 to 10 fathoms water at 3 mile from it. Do 
not stand nearer Etron-du-Pore than 7 fathoms. A good look-out should be 
kept and the lead going. 
It is however to be observed that the greatest precaution should be taken wie 
proceeding to or from the anchorage off Cayes, as H. M. S. Niobe found much less 
water than is shown on the chart. In one place as little as 16 feet, with centre — 
of town N.N.W. 2 W., and Abacou point S.W. ¢ S. y 
The following notice, having reference to the navigation of the south coast 
Haiti, was issued from the office of the British Consulate, San Domingo, January 
2nd, 1850:— 
“Tt having frequently occurred that masters of British vessels signed chattel 
parties at St. Thomas, to sail with convenient speed to the port of San Domingo, — 
and there, and at other places along the southern coast, as more especially 
mentioned in the charter-party, to take in the whole or part of the cargo; and as 
many of the places, bays, or ports, are full of dangers to the shipping, or entirely 
unfit for taking a cargo on board vessels of a large draught, it becomes the d ty 
of H.M.’s Consul at San Domingo, to make generally known for the information 
of masters of British vessels, that all ports, bays, or places of anchorage to wind- 
ward of the island of Saona, or more especially between point Espada and cape 


use for vessels bound for the anchorage of Petit Trou. 2 

The bay or anchorage of Baurneo, somewhat northward of Petit Trou, is 
dangerous, in consequence of being quite open to the winds, and on a heavy s 
setting in, the ship is obliged to anchor close to the land, as there are no soun d- 
ings at a short distance from the shore. be 

The other ports, bays, and anchorages, on the south coast of Haiti 
are without danger, but greatly subjected, during the period between the month: 
of July and October, to heavy swells.” iid 

From point Abacou to point Gravois. the bearing and distance are W. is 
83 miles. Point Salut lies 3 miles farther N.N.W. } W., and has a small 
southward of it. Six miles N.W. 3 W. is point Anse a Juif, and 2 miles 
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N.W. from it is the Batteau rock. About 4 miles N. by E. from the latter there 
is a bight, in which good anchorage may be found. This bight is about 2 miles 
southward of Les Cotteanx. From the point westward of Les Cotteaux to La 
Chardoniere, it is 8 miles N.W. 3 W. ; and thence to the Fond des Anglais, the 
coast extends 43 miles nearly West. It then turns S.W. by W. about 6jmiles 
to Point du Vieux Boncan, or Bonean point, forming a bay between. 

From point Boncan to point Burgos the distance is 4 miles W.N.W.: from the 
latter point to cape Tiburon, the bearing and distance are W.3S. about 3 miles. 
Between is Tiburon bay, in the most part of which the ground is clear and good, 
excepting near point Burgos, where the bottom is rocky. The anchorage is to 
the northward of this point, at 2 mile from the town, in 7 or 8 fathoms, muddy 
bottom. Here ships may be sheltered from the east and partly from the southerly 
winds, by point Burgos, from which a reef extends to the distance of a cable or 
more; and small vessels may anchor so near to the east shore, in 8 or 4 fathoms, 

as to be sheltered from those winds by that point. With all other winds the water 
is smooth, the landing easy, and excellent water may be readily obtained. 
. “Care Tipuron,’ says the Derrotero, ‘isa great and very high mountain, which 
declines gradually to the sea; it has three points, which, at a great distance, 
_ appear as one. The northernmost is named Carcase point; the middle Fool's or 
_ False point; and the third is the true point of Tiburon. This lastis that which, 
with Burgos point, forms Tiburon bay. From Carcase point to Tiburon no 
bottom can be found with a line of 50 fathoms, at 2 cables from the shure ; but at 
that distance from the latter, bottom may be found with 24 and 30 fathoms.” 

Loos Shoal or Leighton Rock.—This danger, on which the sea is reported to 
break, and upon which a vessel is said to have struck in 1834, was placed in the 
old charts S. by E. 7 E. 20 miles from the east end of Vache island: but 
from the report of Mr. Leighton, master of the Samuel, in 1847, it would 
appear to bear $.S.E.3 E. 30 miles from that point; it may be, however, that 
two shoals exist in this neighbourhood, and they consequently appear as such in 
the present charts. 

TIBURON BAY, lies between Burgos point and cape Tiburon; the former 
point is of moderate elevation, and skirted by a reef at the distance of a cable, 
which continues along the coast eastward for a mile. The distance between the 
two points is 24 miles, and the bay is a mile deep. The north coast is steep, the 
land high, and at the head of the bay there is a small triangular plain enclosed 
between mountains. It is irrigated by the river Tiburon, which is divided into 
several branches, of which one only reaches the sea north of the village, in the 
south-east angle of the bay, which is defended by a battery. 

Off cape Tiburon the land wind is fresh during the night from N.E. The sea 
breeze blows from the S.E. by E., and lasts all day, especially from May to 
September. During the other months the land wind is E.N.E. and often veers 
to S.E. 

_ The best anchorage in Tiburon bay is in 4 or 5 fathoms water, with Burgos 
point S. by E. and cape Tiburon about W.N.W. There are 4 and 43 fathoms at 
a cable from the shore all round the bay, and on the north shore 6 and 7 fathoms. 
stiff clay, within that distance. In the bay of Tiburon there is no shelter against 
-west or west winds, and small vessels only are protected from those of the 
by anchoring in 2 or 3 fathoms water, north of Burgos point in front of the 
; but the sea is always smooth, unless with a strong breeze. In entering 
are no difficulties but the baffling winds and heavy squalls which come 
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down from the high land, and the only dangers to be avoided are the reef near 
cape Tiburon and that in rounding Burgos point. The edge of soundings is 
about ? mile southward of the cape, and 2 miles from the head of the bay. 

In watering, the casks may be either landed and rolled over a narrow neck 
land to the stream, or they may be filled in the boats by buckets, Small supplies 
and wood may be obtained. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING HAITI AND ITS VARIOUS 
PORTS. 


The following is extracted principally from the Derrotero de las Islas” 
Antillas :— 
If bound to Haiti from Europe vessels must be guided by the situation of — 
the place to which they may be bound. If bound to a port on the north coast 
they should get into the latitude of cape Cabron, without making any land to 
windward, and thus ensure a landfall to windward of the port of destination. 
Having made cape Cabron, no more is necessary than to follow the coast, at a 
proper distance from the most projecting capes, and without going into the bays © 
it forms, until approaching the destined port, when keep so near to the coast, to 
windward of it, as to make sure not to pass it. 
If bound to a port on the south coast, it is advisable to make the island of St. 
Bartholomew or St. Martin, and passing between, or southward of them, run 
down by the south of Puerto Rico, to make the island of Saona, if bound to the 
harbour of San Domingo or to Qcoa bay; but if not, follow a course to make 
Beata and Alta Vela islands, and passing to the south of them, steer so as to 
approach the coast to windward of the port, sufficiently far as to be certain of 
not overrunning it. ’ 
Those bound direct for harbours on the west end of the island, ought to make 
the north side in the rainy season, and the south side in the dry season; thus ~ 
they free themselves from the dangers and anxieties which the Souths cause in 
the first instance, and the Norths cause in the second: for itis well known to — 
every seaman, that an off-shore wind is not dangerous, and it permits a con-— 
tinuance of your voyage ; for, though it may blow very hard, it can raise no sem, 
and sail can be regulated accordingly. 
In navigating from leeward to windward, this island affords the great advange } 
of land breezes. It is well known that the nearer vessels are to the land, the — 
fresher the land breezes are, and, therefore, the further they can run with them; — ’ 
therefore shipmasters should keep along shore as near as prudence permits, 
keeping in mind the particular description of the coast. ane 
Ifit be a matter of indifference whether to beat up on the south or the north side, 
shipmasters ought to choose the first in the season of the Norths, and the second in 
the season of the Souths; and this is all the more necessary when running fron 
windward to leeward, as there is less necessity to keep near the land, as when 
bound from leeward to windward ; and it is very certain that, in the latter case, if 
vessels are caught by either a North or a South, when very close to their respective 
coasts, fatal consequences may ensue. But if it be not a matter of indifference 
which side to work to windward on, and one selected in preference to-the other, 
notwithstanding the obstacles, the risk should not prevent a navigator fi ! 
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following his track, bearing in mind that with increased difficulty must be his 
care and vigilance to surmount it. 

Concerning the currents which may be found on the coast of Haiti, their 
effects may be looked upon as imperceptible ; though there are some, who affirm, 
that there are currents of a mile an hour setting to the westward ; but, we have 


no reason for believing such an assertion, but rather have grounds for thinking 
them to be of little importance. 


THE WINDWARD PASSAGE BETWEEN HAITI AND 
JAMAICA, 


The passage between Haiti on the one side and Cuba and Jamaica on the 
other is known as the Windward Passage. Its width between cape Maysi and 
point St. Nicolas is about 45 miles, and between cape Tiburon and Morant point 
100 miles. In the widest part of the channel between Haiti and Jamaica, are 
situated the little island of Navassa, having between it and Haiti a bank of 14 
fathoms, the Formigas banks, and the Morant cays with the surrounding bank. 

WAVASSA ISLAND.—This island is about 2 miles in length and 1} miles 
in breadth, and is bold elose-to. It is broader at one end than the other, being 
pear-shaped, and the cliffs have the appearance of being disposed in strata 
of a slightly different colour, which at a distance becomes blended into one 
dirty brownish colour. The island was surveyed in 1803 by Mr. Frances Owen, 
Master R.N., who describes it as follows :-— 

“ This island is a flat level rock, apparently of volcanic origin; it is covered 
with small shrubs, and is about 300 feet in height. On a clear day it may be seen 
from the deck of a line-of-battle ship, about 21 miles off. Every part shows a 
rocky perpendicular cliff, excepting a small space on the northern side, which is 
but little above the surface of the sea. From the western extremity of the island 
a coral reef stretches westward about 100 fathoms, on which the depth is only 
27 feet, with 15 fathoms all round it. In every other part of the island there is a 
depth of 12 fathoms close to the shore. 

On the western and southern sides are soundings of from 16 to 40 fathoms, fine 
sand, which extend to the distance of 7 mile, and on which vessels may anchor, and 
lie smoothly in a strong sea-breeze. On the north side the bottom is rocky, and 
the bank does not extend beyond } mile. On passing this island, on its eastern side, 
at the distance of about } mile, vessels will have 34, 25, and 18 fathoms, and at 
} mile 38, and soon after no ground with 75 fathoms. At the distance of 14 miles 
from the eastern end, no bottom will be found witha line of 230 fathoms. 

If the N.W. end be brought to bear about North or N. by E., and the 
S.E. point E.S.E., ora little southerly, vessels may anchor in 16 fathoms, fine 
sand, at about 4 mile from the shore. On the islands are great quantities of sea- 
fowl, and about the rocks are cod and red snappers in great abundance.” 

Captain Thrupp, R.N., writing in 1862, observes “ The surface of the island is 
a level of about 300 feet elevation, with steep sloping sides, breaking all round 
into an overhanging cliffy coast line 26 feet high, inaccessible, except at the 
landing platform constructed by an American settler who, since 1855 has been 
engaged in the export of guano, which can be purchased at 10 dollars per ton, the 
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purchaser finding labour. Eight hands could ship 50 tons daily, and the marke 
price is 20 dollars. Moorings consisting of a single anchor and 30 fathoms o 
chain attached to a red buoy are laid down in 15 fathoms, 120 fathoms from th 
shore, and are said to be of sufficient strength to hold a ship of 700 tons. The 
current generally sets to the N.W.. and the wind seldom blows from westward. — 


Between Navassa and Haiti is a bank of 14 to 16 fathoms, with soundings of 


fine white sand. It lies with Navassa bearing W. } S.; cape Tiburon E.S.E.4E.; 
and cape Dame Marie N.E.}E. Plenty of fish are found on it. 


FORMIGAS BANKS, are some dangerous coral spots, upon a sand-bank © 


extending in a N.E. by N. and S.W. by S. direction about 9 miles, and 
23 miles broad. Its N.E. part bears W. } N. 39 miles from Navassa; and its 


N.W. extremity bears N.N.E. ? E., 39 miles from Morant point. The eastern — 


part is the shoalest, having, in some places, not more than 13 or 14 feet water ; 
here the edge is steep-to, and there is generally a great swell upon it. A mile 
westward from the eastern edge there are from 4} to 5 fathoms, increasing its 
depth; thence westward to 64 fathoms, where vessels may anchor on sandy 
ground ; it thence suddenly increases to 10, 13, 18, and 20 fathoms. : 
MORANT CAYS are four low islets, or cays, surrounded by a dangerous reef. 
They lie S.S.E. 4 E. 33 miles, from point Morant, in Jamaica, and are named 
NE. Cay, Sand Cay, S.E. Cay, and S.W. Cay. They are partially covered with 


low bushes, and on N.E. cay are a few cocoa-nut trees. To the N.W. of them ~ 


there is good anchorage, in 5 or 6 fathoms, white sand and shells. To sail to this 
anchorage give the N.E. cay a berth of 1} or 2 miles; and when the S.W. cay 


bears S. by E. steer directly for it, and the vessel will pass close to westward — 


of a rocky spit, which extends westward from the N.E. cay more than 2 miles, 
and on which there is as little as 3 fathoms water. When the N.E. cay bears 
E. by N. or E.N-E., haul more to eastward, and anchor with the S.W. cay 
bearing South, or, S. by W., and S.E. cay S.E., in from 5 to 6 fathoms, sandy 
bottom. ; 


THE BLUE MOUNTAINS FROM THE MORANT CAYS. 


Ships cruising, or beating to windward, near these cays should observe that 
Morant point, and the N.E. end of Jamaica, bear from each other N.W. 3 N. and 
S.E. 45S. nearly ; so that when the N.E. end, which is high and bluff, is seen on 
that bearing, you will be north-eastward of them; and also, when coming in from 
the southward for Jamaica, Yallah hill, which bears from the Morant cays 
about N.W. } W. 45 miles, will be a good guide, but great caution is necessary 
by night, or in heavy weather, lest they be driven on them by the current. 

There is good turning room between the Morant cays and the east end of 
Jamaica, the channel being 27 miles wide ; and if the island is seen before night, 
its bearings may be useful in standing towards it; but afterwards it will not be 
necessary to stand so far off as the cays. 7 4) 

GEORGIA BANK.—There is an oyerfall bearing from Morant point, Jamaica, 
E.S.E. } E. 36 miles, upon which there are 18 fathoms; but being narrow, it is 
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seldom met with. Captain Owen once sounded in 18 fathoms. with Morant point 
bearing W. by N., distant 42 miles, and at 15 miles further on, in a little more 
southerly direction, found 18 and 19 fathoms. : 

In 1867, Captain Holt of the American brig Georgia, whilst proceeding from 
Kingston, Jamaica, towards Navassa Island, was attracted by discoloration of 
water, and sounded in 14 fathoms, in lat. 17° 46’ N., long. 75° 45’ W.; point 
Morant bearing W. by N. 28 miles ; and thence continued sounding for a distance 
of 5 miles E.N.E. It was supposed by the way the bottom could be seen, that 
places had been passed over with not more than 8 or 10 fathoms. 


JAMAICA. 


Generat Remanxs.—Jamaica, the most valuable of the British West 
India islands, was discovered by Columbus on his second voyage, in May, 1494, 
but was not colonized before 1510. In 1655 it fell into the hands of the English, 
and has remained in their possession ever since. Its length from east to west is 
about 130 miles, and its extreme breadth, which is near the centre of the island, 
between Portland and St. Ann’s bay, is 45 miles. From this line it somewhat 
gradually diminishes to the east and west, and terminates in sharp well-defined 
points. The Blue mountains, a lofty range, run through the length of the island ; 
sending down upwards of two hundred rivers and streams to water its fertile 
savannahs and fine valleys. On the coast there are sixteen well-sheltered 
harbours. besides many roads and anchorages. The climate has been considered 
unfavourable to Europeans, but much less so to the negroes; but that it is not 
naturally injurious to the human constitution is evident from the long lives and 

_ good health enjoyed by both Europeans and negroes who live temperately. Of 
late years, too the yellow fever has almost, if not quite disappeared. Jamaica 
presents every indication of being of volcanic origin, but it contains no active 
volcano. The soil is generally deep and fertile. The chief articles of production 
and export are sugar, rum, molasses, and pimento, and in 1861, the total amount 
of exports was valued at £1,214,614, and the imports to nearly the same amount; 
but a large portion of the latter is only sent to Jamaica as an entrepot for 
subsequent exportation to the Spanish main. Jamaica is divided into three 
counties : Middlesex, in the centre; Surrey, in the east; and Cornwall in the 
west; and these are subdivided into twenty-one parishes. 

Sea and Land Breezes.*—The air of Jamaica is, in most places, excessively 


* The following are some additional observations upon the winds of this island :—‘ In 
January they prevail from North and §8.E., accompanied with fine weather, or with small 
rain; the northerly winds are strong. February, from North and S.E. ; weather fine and 
dry; strong sea-breezes. March, North and 8.E.; fine and dry; strong sea-breezes. 
April, North and §.E. ; very dry ; breezes moderate. May, North and §.E.; fine; some 
showers. June, North and S.E.; generally fine; sometimes heavy rain. July, North 
and §.E., much rain; fine at intervals. August, 8.5.W., some heavy rains. September, 
§.S.W. and 8.E. ; fine mornings, rain the afternoon. October, 8.8.W. and 8.E.; heavy 
tains at intervals; generally fine. November, 8.8.W. and 8.E.; heavy rains at intervals, 
but generally fine : and in December, also from §.8.W. and 8.E., with a little rain, but 
generally fine.” —Nautical Magazine, 1856. 
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hot and unfavourable to European constitutions ; but the cool sea-breezes, which — 
set in every morning, render the air more tolerable: that upon the high land is ~ 
temperate and pure. Lightning occurs almost every night, but without much 
thunder; nevertheless, when the latter happens, it is very terrible, and roars 
tremendously. at 

On the southern side of the island, the sea-breeze from the southetwenlll 
comes on at nine or ten in the morning, and gradually increases till noon, when — 
it is strongest; at two or three in the afternoon its force diminishes, and in — 
general it entirely ceases by five o'clock. About 8h. p.m. the land}!breeze 
begins; this breeze extends to the distance of 12 miles southward of the island. 
It increases until midnight, and ceases about four in the morning. 

The sea and land breezes are pretty regular from the latter end of January — 
until May. In the middle of May, the sea-breeze generally prevails for several 
days and nights, especially about the times of full and change of the moon; and — 
thus they continue throughout June and part of July: from that time the sea- 
breeze diminishes, and veers round to S. by W. or 8.8.W., with frequent calms. 
August, September, and October, are the hurricane months, in which there 
are generally strong gales of wind, with much rain. 

In December, January, and February, when the north winds predominate, 
their force checks the sea-breeze. The southern coast is that which, of course, is 
least exposed to these winds, being sheltered in a great measure by the 
mountains. When combined with the land breeze they render the air very cold 
and unhealthy. 

On the northern side of the island, during the greatest part of July, and the 
whole of August, the sea-breeze generally blows hard, with frequent squalls; 
therefore, at this season, vessels bonnd hence to Europe, would have the most 
advantageous passage through the strait or stream of Florida; but in October, 
northerly winds prevail, and frequently extend over all the Bahamas and Cuba, 
and, for some time, on the north side of Jamaica, where the current of air is _ 
forced upwards by the mountains, and its strength spent in the heights; but it 
sometimes. reaches the southern coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Kingston, and has been known to continue for some days. 

During the winter season, the land-breeze is more general off the shores than 
in summer ; and it sometimes continues through the day as well as night. West- 
erly winds prevail also over the whole space between Jamaica and Cuba,and 
even so far as Haiti. 

On the south side of the island, during the month of November, southerly — 
‘winds generally prevail, and have been known to extend from the Mosquito — 
shore. These winds are generally faint; they do not reach the land until it is 
heated by the sun, and soon after mid-day are often expelled by a fresh land- 
‘breeze, which also abates in a few hours. 

The return of the sea-breeze in autumn is gradual ; it first approaches the east — 
end, then advances a little, and sometimes reaches Morant point a fortnight or 
more before it is felt above Kingston. It also continues to blow a week or two 
later on the east end of the island than at Kingston; and has been known in ~ 
some years to prevail there in the day-time, during the whole time it was unfelt 
at the former place. a. 

Directions,— Vessels from eastward bound to Jamaica having entered oe 
Caribbean sea to the southward of the islands of Antigua and Montserrat, should 
steer thence West, or West a little northerly, until they get into the latitude of 
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17° 20’ N., when they may continue on this parallel by making good a true 
West course, until they make Alta Vela, an islet lying about S. 4 W- 
from the southernmost extremity of Haiti. By keeping in the above 
latitude, they will avoid the dangerous shoals in the vicinity of the bay of 
Nieva, towards which the currents frequently set; but should hazy weather, or 
night, prevent them from seeing Alta Vela when passing it, it is recommended to 
steer W. by N. or more northerly, to make the land westward of it, as by so 
doing, the harbour of Jacmel will probably be made, or, if not, the next pro- 
montory of Haiti, of which point Abacou and point Gravois are the southern 
extremities. 

From Alta Vela to the east end of Vache island, the bearing and distance 
are W. by N. northerly 114 miles, and from the former to point Gravois, 
W. 3 N. 135 miles. When off at sea, abreast of Vache isle, the middle of the 
saddle hill over port St. Louis bears N. by E. ; the island will be between the ship 
and the hill, and from its being so low, and lying so under the land of the main, 
it is not easily distinguished from any considerable distance. The saddle hills, 
over port St. Louis, named the Grand Anse mountains, may be seen in clear 
weather 90 or 120 miles off, on both sides of the island. It must, however, 
be observed, that after noon the exhalation of vapour is sometimes so 
great as tu render them invisible; be cautious, therefore, at such times, of 
making the land hereabout, lest the vessel get among the dangers near 
Vache island. 

From point Gravois to cape Tiburon, the bearing and distance are about 
N.W. by W. 4 W. 39 miles. The island about cape Tiburon is high, and has 
often been seen at more than 60 miles distance. From cape Tiburon to Morant 
point, the east end of Jamaica, the bearing and distance are W. by S. } S. 
100 miles. 

In sailing for Jamaica, from the west end of Haiti or the isle of Alta Vela, be 
cautious of running too far north, for fear of running on Morant point, which is 
extremely low; but its lighthouse will now help to distinguish it. In thick hazy 
weather it may possibly be approached so near as to make it difficult to weather ; 
the wind setting right on, and the current going to leeward. By keeping the 
proper parallel (17° 45’) there will be no danger, and Yullah point will be 
sighted, off which there are sure to be pilots, who will conduct the vessel to 
Port Royal harbour, if required. By night the revolving light on Morant point 
will be an excellent guide for vessels approaching. 

As the currents are frequently erratic in force and direction, the navigator is 
strongly advised to take frequent observations of sun and stars, in order to 
obtain the latitude, and preserve a safe parallel. 

MORANT POINT, the east end of Jamaica, extends several miles into the 
sea, and is a finely cultivated level, the lower range of the Blue mountains rising 
from its inner extremity. When running along shore, the SE. face of the land 
does not appear so fertile as most other parts of the island, the environs of port 
Morant and Morant bay excepted. The basis of the hills approach nearer and 
nearer, until at the cliffs known as the White Horses, and Yallah hill, they 
rise immediately from the sea. Thence to fort Nugent, (formerly Castile fort,) 
on the east of Kingston harbour, the hills are barren and intersected by ravines 
and deep gullies, which, at a distance, look like streaks of chalk, of party colours, 


upon the russet covering. 
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Light.—The iron lighthouse on Morant point is painted white, 
and exhibits at 115 feet above the sea a white light, which 
revolves every minute. The light is visible from seaward when 
bearing from S.E. by S. round by south and west to N.E. by E. 
and in clear weather may be seen at a distance of 15 miles. 

From the lighthouse the N.E. point of the island bears N.W. 
2.N., and Morant cays S.S.E. 4 E., 33 miles. 

Captain Biddlecombe. R.N.. recommends vessels working to 
the eastward never to lose sight of the light until it bears N.W.., 
which would avoid any chance of their falling in with the 
dangerous Morant cays; and when bound westward, after 
passing port Morant, by keeping the light in sight they will avoid 
any chance of approaching near the shoals on the southern shore =< 
as the light is lost sight of when bearing eastward of N.E. moranr Port — 
by E. LIGHTHOUSE. — 

PORT MORANT the first harbour on the south side of Jamaica when coming — 
from the eastward, is about 9 miles W.S.W. of Morant point. The coast between 
is foul and bordered with reefs to more than a mile from shore, and should 
not therefore be closely approached: at the entrance to the harbour, on each — 
side, they extend outward to the distance of about mile. The harbour is — 
good, but the breadth of the entrance between the 3-fathom lines, near which - 
are breakers, is less than 2 cables ; and as the direction of the entrance is North, 
it can only be attempted by sailing vessels with the sea-breeze, or between the — 
hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


JAMAICA FROM PORT MORANT. 


In order to sail for this port, clear of the weather reefs, run down‘ with Yallah 
hill bearing W.4N., and appearing just within Prospect point (which is the 
outer point westward of port Morant, between it and the cove named Fisherman's — 
bay), until the easternmost part of a hill, 8 miles inland, named Johnerow hill — 
opens westward of Bowden bluff, the high land on the east within the harbour. — 
The leading mark in is a conspicuous house standing upon a hill, in line with the 
east end of a conspicuous red cliff, on the north shore of the harbour, and bearing 
about North. Vessels may sail in with safety, guided by this mark, leaving a 
Middle ground with 2 fathoms on the port, and the reef which borders the shore 
on the starboard side. Caution must be observed in approaching the latter; so — 
the marks as described, must be kept on. The soundings will be from 9, to 43 
fathoms water up to the anchorage, which is about } mile S.S.E. of the red eli bs 
on the north shore. The port must be left with land wind. 

The Emerald isles, a cluster of small rocky islets, lie off the eastern poi of 
the entrance, with a rock, from its peculiar figure, named the Anvil; and about | 
3 mile higher on the same side, is a small fort having a wharf and jetty named 
Pera. 

Fisherman’s Bay.—The small but snug little harbour just round westward of 
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the entrance of port Morant, named Fisherman's bay, contains only 4 to 2 fathoms 
of water. Its entrance is very narrow, only 40 fathoms wide, and has a depth of 
but 4 fathoms. The course in is N. by W., and when within the roadstead 
widens to 3 mile in breadth. Be careful when going in, and.when within, avoid 
a rock in nearly the middle of the anchorage. 

Morant Bay.—From port Morant the coast runs westerly about 4 miles to 
Morant bay, which is exposed to southerly and westerly winds, but sheltered 
from all others. The mark to sail in is said to be the church bearing N.W. by N.» 
as it will carry vessels westward of the breakers which shelter the anchorage, 
and when past them, or in soundings of 6 fathoms, haul up north-easterly, and 
anchor in 4} fathoms, at about 4 mile southward of the wharf. The soundings 
gradually decrease as vessels approach the shore. 

The Coast.—Yallah hill is the southernmost high land of Jamaica eastward 
of port Royal. Should this hill be made bearing W. by S. at the distance of 12 
or 13 leagues, haul up about S.W. by S. to clear Morant point, the east end of 
the island; but observe that a current frequently sets north-westward round this 
end of the island. When the fall of Yallah hill bears W. 34 N.,a W. by S. course 
will carry a vessel 3 miles or more southward of Morant point. 

From off Morant point, vessels bound to port Royal should keep at the distance 
of 3 or 4 miles from shore, until they are past Morant bay, to avoid a reef which 
extends from the east end to Rocky point, 2 miles from shore ; over part of which, 
the sea generally breaks. The coast thence is rocky, for about a mile from shore 
to Morant bay. From Morant bay to the white cliffs, named the White Horses, 
the coast is clear; but from those cliffs, some rocks extend nearly } mile from 
shore. From the White Horses to Yallah point, the distance is 3 miles. In 
sailing down, when the White Horses bear North, and Yallah point West, vessels 
will have soundings, and the bottom will frequently be seen in 74, 8, 9, and 10 
fathoms ; and on approaching Yallah point, the water will be found to deepen 
until soundings are lost. 

There is one spot about } mile in extent, and known as Lamottés bank, on 
which it is supposed there is only 3 fathoms, but Captain Owen R.N. could not 
find less than 4 fathoms; it lies with Yallah point N.W. by W. 3 W. 2 miles; 
and the White Horses N.N.E. 7 E. 

The extremity of Yallah point lies in lat. 17° 51’ 30" N., long 76° 33’ 80" W. 
A rocky shelf stretches out from and about this point to some distance from shore, 
and continues to 3 mile westward from the point. Between the termination of 
this reef and the small indentation of the coast named Yallah bay (a mile further 
westward), lies Salt-pond bay, in which the coast is clear and bold; and here is 
good anchorage, sheltered from the East, in from 12 to 6 fathoms. In Yallah 
bay small vessels may anchor in 4 fathoms, between the reefs which form the 
entrance. 

The bearing and distance of Cow Bay point from Yallah point are W. by N. 34 
miles. It is low but bold, as is also the coast thence westward to Plum point, 
From Cow Bay point to Plum point the bearing and distance are W. by N. 
8 miles. 

PORT ROYAL and KINGSTOWN.—These are the principal harbours in 
Jamaica, Kingston being the seat of government. Before the town of Kingston, 
and fronting the harbour by which it is amply sheltered, there is a narrow strip 
of low, flat land, named the Palisadoes, having at its extremity the town and 
harbour of port Royal. In both port Royal and Kingston harbours there is an 
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ample depth of water for the largest vessels, as in the former there are 9 to 
fathoms, and in the latter about 6 fathoms, but the access to them is renderé 
difficult to strangers by the dangerous reefs scattered about in the bay outside, $0 
that no one unacquainted with the navigation should attempt to run in without 
having the assistance of a pilot. In order the better to indicate the position of ; 
some of the more dangerous shoals, buoys and beacons have been placed upon : 
them, so that the entrance has been rendered much easier; and a lighthouse now © 
stands on Plum point, the projecting corner of the Palisadoes, for the purpose of E 
facilitating the approach to East channel. 

Light.—The lighthouse on Plum point stands about 66 yards northward of the 
southern extremity of the point, and shows a fixed light at 68 feet above the 
sea, visible 12 miles. When seen from seaward between the bearings of — 
N.W. by W. 3 W. and N.}$E., it appears as a red light; but between those of 
N. +E. and S.E., bright. From the lighthouse, Cow Bay point bears E.S.E., 
8 miles; Lamotte bank E.S.E., 134 miles; Morant cay S.E. by B., 56 miles; 
and East Middle buoy S. by W. } W., 14 miles. 

The bright light will be exhibited from a single lamp, suspended to the beacon 
on fort Augusta; it will be 40 feet high, and only seen when to the southward 
and westward of it. It may be used as a guide through the South Channel, by 
keeping it upon a N. by E. bearing, which will lead clear westward of the 
Portuguese buoy, and eastward of the Three-fathom bank; but the use of this 
channel is not advisable at night, unless by droghers and other small vessels. 

EAST CHANNEL.—LEast channel is bounded on the north by the Palisadoes 
and on the south by numerous low cays and banks, which extend off shore 
3 miles, with soundings from 2 to 4 miles outside them. The channel has 
from 16 to 20 fathoms in it, and is clear of danger as far as Gun cay. 

In East channel the bottom is generally formed of mud and sand, except 
just eastward of Gun cay, where it is more of mud than sand. Inside Port 
Royal harbour it is mud with a little sand all over, except near the shoals, 
where there are portions of broken coral and sand. 

East Middle Ground, the outer and eastern danger on the south side of the 
channel, is composed of two coral patches about } mile in extent, with 11 feet on 
the easternmost, and 8 feet on the other; both are steep, and there is 
frequently a break over them when the sea-breeze sets in. Off the eastern end is 
moored a large black buoy with staff and vane, with Plum point lighthouse 
N. by E. 3 E. 1} miles. 

Maiden Rock, lies 1} miles westward of East Middle ground, and } mile 
from Maiden cay, with which it is connected by a rocky ledge which dries in 
some places. The rock is marked on its northern end by a black beacon and 
vane 30 feet above the sea. ~ 

Lime Cay, is 2 cables long, and } cable broad and partly covered with 
brushwood. A rocky ledge extends 1} cables into the channel, from its 
N.W. end. Lime cay shoal, lies 3 cables westward of Lime cay; it is about 
+ mile long N.W. and §.E. and is nearly dry in the central part. There is good 
anchorage of sand and mud, between Lime cay and its shoal, with the north part F 
of Lime cay, E. by S., and the Maiden (sandy) cay, S.E., quite protected from ft 
the sea-breezes by Lime cay, and the shoals adjacent to Maiden cay, and from 
S.W. winds, by Lime cay shoal, which extends itself in a N.W. and S.E. direction — 
nearly 4 mile, and then you are prepared to run into Port Royal rie 
East Channel, in the event of bad weather. 
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Rackum Cay, is small and low, but it is surrounded by a reef, on whose 
northern edge are a few small dry rocks, which are marked by a black buoy. 

Gun Cay, about 4 cables N.N.E. of Rackum cay is marked by bushes, and 
skirted all round by a reef leaving a deep water channel 14 cables wide between 
it, and the black buoy of Rackum cay. At the extremity of the north end of the 
reef, is a buoy striped black and white, with the flag-staff of Apostles battery in 
line with that of fort Charles W. by N. 

New and Beacon Shoals.—New shoals is a patch with 20 feet water, about 
140 yards south of Port Royal beach, and is marked on its north side by a buoy 
striped black and white. Beacon shoal is a similar patch with 14 feet water, 
100 yards S.W. of New shoal, and is marked on its $.W. side by a buoy with 
triangular beacon painted red. 

Harbour Shoal of small extent and 3 fathoms water, lies N.W. by W. 
1} cables from Port Royal point, and is marked by a red beacon buoy, on its 
south side. 

Port Royal Spit, extends about a cable in a westerly direction from the centre 
of the town, and its extremity is marked by a white buoy in 11 feet water, with 
7 fathoms a little outside it. It is formed by the submergence of part of the town, 
by earthquake in 1692. 

South Pelican Spit, a shallow sand-bank extending 3 mile in a westerly 
direction from Gallow point, forms the northern boundary of Port Royal 
harbour. Its southern and western limits are marked by pile beacons. 

Directions —On entering East channel with a fair wind, which generally 
occurs daily, bring the flag-staff at the Apostles battery, on with the flag- 
staff of fort Charles, at port Royal, bearing W. by N., by the time the 
lighthouse on Plum point bears North. This mark will lead up to Gun cay 
ledge, when steer for Port Royal point, passing between it and the buoy on New 
shoal, and eastward of the beacon on the Harbour shoal. Having passed the 
latter, and westward of the white buoy on Port Royal spit, select an anchorage 
where convenient. 

As there is a sharp turn between Gun cay and Port Royal point, long ships, 
especially with a strong sea breeze, might find it more convenient to pass 
between Gun and Rackum cays. To do so when abreast of Lime cay, steer for 
that narrow opening, and bring the flag-staff of port Henderson, at the northern 
foot of the Salt Pond hill, in one with Port Royal point, which mark will lead 
through ; but the eye should be the guide for mid-channel, and after passing 
close to the northward of the black buoy on the north end of Rackum cay ledge, 
steer on for the point, and act as above directed, or pass outside the Beacon 
shoal and then haul up. Vessels should not pass between the New and Beacon 
shoals. 

The most convenient berth for merchant vessels will be found outside 
Port Royal spit; they should therefore shorten sail in time after passing the 

int. 
we Nicut.—Keep the red light in sight, which will lead southward of Lamotte 
bank, and eastward of East Middle ground and S.E. cays. In proceeding into 
harbour its western limit should not be passed or the white light brought in sight 
until about 3 mile from the light; then steer for Gun cay as before. Having 
rounded the buoy at the north end of Gun cay, steer about S.W. by W. until the 
light is open of the south end of Gun cay, bearing E. 4 N.; then alter course to 
W. by N., which will carry a vessel between the Beacon shoal and West Middle 
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Royal point, which is steep. one 
When fort Augusta light bears N. } E. a vessel may haul up westward of the 
Harbour shoal. Should a steam-vessel proceed on to Kingston, fort Augusta ight 
kept on a N. by E. bearing will lead westward of the Pelican spits, and when at 
the distance of 4 mile from the light the vessel will be near the edge of the shoal 
ground on the north side of the channel, when the course should be altered to 
about N.E. 2 E., and the mariner should feel his way slowly, guided by the piles. 
When the red light at fort Augusta bears southward of West steer more to 
eastward. Plum point light marks the north-eastern limits of the shoal — 
eastward of the North Pelican spit and westward of Kingston harbour. 
If the land breeze is likely to overtake the vessel before getting through 
East channel, it will be better for a sailing vessel not to proceed farther to 
leeward than the upper White Horses, and stand off and on, or anchor for the 
night, as before pointed out, weighing just before the sea-breeze comes down in 
the morning. It will be advisable not to be too hasty in bearing up until the — 
sea-breeze is observed to have firmly established itself in the harbour, for the 
crew will only be worried in bracing about the yards to the conflicting winds. 
Winds.—Land and sea-breezes are generally regular; the latter sets in 
sometimes as early as 9 A.M. and continues until 5 or 6 p.m., when the land wind 
comes off for the night, particularly during the winter period, from November to 
the end of May. In December, January, and February the sea-breeze is 
sometimes diverted by Northers, and the wind will consequently, on the south — a 
side of the island, be variable, coming off the shore in gusts, and the land breeze 
will blow with greater foree and longer than usual. Sometimes at this period — 
the land wind will come off so early in the afternoon as to give a vessel bound to a 
windward the advantage of getting out through East channel before dark. 
In these months, also, when the Trade-wind frequently blows very strong, the © 
sea-breeze will continue nearly all night; but a stranger should not be = " 
to run the risk of getting benighted in the channel. a 
In the summer or hurricane months, the breezes are interrupted by calms,— 
light southerly winds with heavy rains and an exceedingly oppressive f 
atmosphere.—and the sea-breeze will rush in with violent squalls from the S.E., ! 
and continue only a short period. In general, the approach of the land wind | , 
may easily be detected by a strong aromatic perfume coming off from the shore, 
which gives time for the sails to be trimmed, for it is apt sometimes to rush off a 
suddenly with great violence. 
The anchorage generally used by men-of-war, is within the white buoy of Port ; 
Royal spit, in about 9 fathoms in a N.W. direction from the dock-yard; but 
merchant vessels generally anchor abreast the Naval hospital, southward of the — 
white buoy, it being easier to get out with the land wind, and also to avoid 
fouling the Queen’s moorings. In the event of not procuring a pilot (which you 3 
will generally get off the Morant lighthouse, or Yallah point), a stranger cannot 
do wrong in the day-time, by running along the Palisadoes at } mile diay 
taking care not to go under 13 fathoms; and, if in doubt as to the marks befor 


attempt to enter the channel at night without previous knowledge of it, as the 
Palisadoes are very low, and steep-to, besides the shoals off Great and e 


point to the 8.S.W. 
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The land-wind will generally allow a vessel to get out of the Eastern channel. 
before the sea-breeze sets in, and this channel is certainly to be preferred when 
bound eastward, as then the Strong south-west current, which is always more or 
less setting along the southern part of the reefs, is avoided ; but, in the event of 
losing the wind when passing Gun cay, and the sea-breeze setting in, vessels 
may stand towards the Palisadoes until the flag-staff of the Apostle’s battery is in 
line with Port Royal church belfry W. } N., or into 12 fathoms, until near Rocky 
point, when they should keep a little more to the southward, as that line just 
leads outside the extremity of the reef of rocks extending from Rocky point. 
After passing Rocky point, continue the same turning marks, until nearly 
midway between Middle and Little Plum points; after which do not bring the 
flag-staff of the Apostle’s battery to northward of the north part of fort Charles, 
to ensure going clear of the shoal off Little Plum point; and eastward as far as 
the meridian of the lighthouse, do not stand to the northward of the line of the 
leading mark, (which is the flag-staff of the Apostle’s battery in line with the 
flag-staff at fort Charles) to ensure clearing the irregular shoal extending from 
Great Plum point. 

In this, the Eastern channel, vessels immediately after passing Gun cay, may 
stand to the southward until the flag-staff at port Henderson is touching Port 
Royal point, bearing N.W. by W. 3 W., and they will avoid approaching too 
near the Lime cay shoal (westward of Lime cay). When abreast of Lime cay 
they may stand towards it to 2 cables, in 16 fathoms water, but must be careful to 
avoid the shoal which extends from it in a northerly direction nearly 100 fathoms; 
this shoal has 3 fathoms on its extremity, and immediately after is deep water. 
Having passed Lime cay, the high bluff point at the north part of Green bay 
kept open of the north part of Lime cay will clear the reefs extending northward 
from Maiden rock, the depth almost close to which is 6 fathoms. After passing 
Maiden rock beacon, the mark for keeping northward of the east Middle shoal 
is the rising high cliffs at the south part of Green bay open northward of Lime 
cay. When the meridian of Plum point lighthouse is attained, vessels are clear of 
the shoals. 

Kingston Harbour is a large spacious inlet, running east and west, formed 
by the Palisadoes on the south, and capable of containing any number of vessels 
of the largest size. Shoals run off westward and north-westward 14 miles from 
Gallows point; and eastward (extending out { mile to a mile) along the northern 
shore of the Palisadoes as far as abreast the town of Kingston; these with the 
shallow ground on the north-western shore of the harbour contract the ship 
channel to Kingston to a very narrow breadth. 

This channel lies along by fort Augusta, an extensive fortification on the 
extremity of a low sandy spit of swampy land on the Musquito shore or north- 
western side of Port Royal harbour, and is pointed out by pile beacons on either 
side. There is also a black beacon on the south-east angle of the fort 40 feet 

_ high, which, with the beacon on the West Middle rock, is likewise used for the 
| leading mark through the South channel into Port Royal. The narrowest part 
of the channel commences at about 34 cables $.S.E. from the flag-staff of the 
fort, and is here 14 cables wide. Farther on, at 44 cables eastward of the staff, 
the breadth of the channel between the piles is reduced to a cable, and the depth 
27 feet. Thence almost immediately it opens out gradually as the vessel advances 
eastward, and the water deepens to 5} and 6 fathoms. Vessels of large draught lie 
- alongside the wharves of the town, above which the water deepens to 9 fathoms. 
Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, stands on a geutle slope, with streets regular 
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and straight, running parallel to each other, but mostly unpaved, and du 
heavy rain some of them are unpassable. The houses are of brick, and. 
stories high, having the front shaded by a piazza below and a covered gall 
above. The market-place is in the lower part of the town, near the water side 
and fairly supplied, and the supply of ice never fails. at 
Directions.—In proceeding to Kingston harbour from Port Royal, the mark to 
run into the channel is Helshire point in one with Small point, S.S.W. 4 W., or, 
fort Augusta beacon N. + E., until Lindo’s house on the northern shore comes i 
one a the lower red- tiled house near the wharf at Greenwich, about N.E. # Ky ¥ 
which mark will lead through the narrows. The first mark will lead pecan 
of the shoals on the east side of the channel. Vessels turning through the 
narrows, when standing to the southward, should take care not to open Lindo’s- 
house eastward of the red-topped house at Greenwich, and should not stand 
northward within the depth of 5 fathoms, as the bank is steep. The piles will — 
be a guide, but vessels rarely go up without a pilot. Sailing vessels about to 
leave Kingston will find it more advantageous to drop down to the fairway at 
Port Royal in the afternoon of the day previous to their departure, in order to be 
in readiness to quit with the land wind at early dawn, so as to get out well clear 
of the shoals before the sea breeze sets in. 

SOUTH CHANNEL.—The South channel into Port Royal is a narrow passage 
bordered by shoals on either side for a distance of 4 miles. It is almost 
invariably used by sailing vessels proceeding outwards at daylight, which leave 
with the land wind. The buoys on the weather or east side are painted red, 
and those on the lee or west side white. 

West Middle Rock, of small extent, with 22 feet water on it, lies directly in 
the entrance of the channel, S.W. } mile from Port Royal point, and NNW. 
+ W. nearly } mile from the buoy on the north-west end of the West Middle 
ground. Its centre is marked by a floating beacon, with a vane of rails, 4 feet — 
square on the top, 30 feet above the sea; the upper part is painted white, the 
lower black, and, it forms with the beacon on fort Augusta the leading mark for . 
this channel. 

West Middle Knoll, is also small with 22 feet water, and lies West 3 cables 
from West Middle buoy, and S.W. } W. } mile from the beacon on West Middle 
rock. When on the knoll the martello tower near Rock fort is in one with the 
south nob on Gun cay; a remarkable knob on the south end of Lime cay sho a 
be in line with West Middle buoy; and the beacon on West Middle rock in line ; 
with the easternmost cocoa-nut tree on Port Royal point. 

West Middle Shoal is a coral bank } mile long north and south, and near the 
centre has only 2 feet water; it is steep-to, particularly on the west side. Its 
north-west end is marked by a red buoy. io 

Turtle Heads are numerous detached rocky shoals, some nearly awash, which 
extend off to the eastward from Small point. A white buoy with a small staff 
and vane is moored in 6 fathoms water, on their outer edge, and abreast it the 
channel is about 4 cables wide. Should the buoy be adrift, the dockyard clock 
tower on with the eastern angle of fort Charles will lead half way between 
shoals and the nearest 27 feet knolls. 

Drunkenman’s Gay.—The eastern side of the South channel is marked by 
Drunkenmans cay, a small islet of stones and sand, on which there are ai 
bushes. A short distance to the northward of it there is a dry sand bore, 8 
thence it is nearly connected with the south end of West Middle shoal by a re 
ledge, in some parts dry. q 
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4 
_ _ South Enolis,—Nearly midway between Drunkenman’s cay and the Turtle 
_ heads, on the line of the leading mark into the South channel, are four small 


_ detached heads of hard sand, named the South knolls, on which there are 27 
feet water. 

Portuguese Shoals are two small banks at the south-east side of the entrance 
of the South channel, and about a mile westward of South cays. On the eastern- 
most shoal there are only 6 feet water, but on the other from 17 to 23 feet, and 
this latter shoal is marked on its western end by a red buoy with a staff and vane 
moored in 5 fathoms water, with the remarkable notch in the mountain touching 
the east part of fort Augusta N. } E., and Helshire beacon in line with Helshire 
hummock W. }N_; the latter beacon is painted white, and placed close to the 
beach in Helshire bay, a little northward of St. Georges cliffs. The channel is 
here } mile wide, and the west side is formed by Bush reef, on which the sea 
generally breaks. 

Three-Fathom Banks are two detached banks lying off the south-east end of 
Bush reef, at the south-west side of the entrance to the South channel, and 
S.S.W. a mile from the Portuguese buoy. The least water on the inner bank is 
18 feet, on the other 17 feet. Vessels after passing the Portuguese shoal should 
steer well to the eastward and take care not to get to leeward on these banks or 
Wreck reef. 

Wreck Reet lies about 1} miles off the point of the same name, and S.W. + S. 
33 miles from the Portuguese shoals. Should the vessel be drifted to leeward 
and unable to weather this reef, she may run round its north end and anchor 
close to leeward of it, to await the land wind to carry her out again. 

Directions —Vessels bound to sea from Port Royal, through the South 
channel, should be under way as soon as the day breaks, if there is a land-wind 
(or if the wind will allow them to lie S. by E. they may get out); the current is 
generally setting to the southward as far as Drunkenman’s cay, when it takes a 
more westerly direction. Having passed close to the westward of the West 
Middle rock beacon, keep it line with the black beacon at the south-east angle of 
fort Augusta, and a notch in the Liguanea mountain N. } E. ; the latter, however, 
is difficult for a stranger to recognise, and is frequently obscured. 

In ships of heavy draught, on approaching the South knolls, when a gap in 
the distant hills comes on with the south extreme of Small point (which is con- 
spicuous) W.N.W., keep a little to the westward until the dockyard clock-tower 
comes just open of the east angle of fort Charles, and keep it so till the high or 
southern end of Drunkenman’s cay bears East, when haul up again on the leading 
mark. When the cathedral spire at Spanish town opens southward of Salt Pond 
hill, or Helshire beacon bears about W. by N. + N., the vessel may be hauled to 
the wind, or, if bound westward, continue on the same course clear of the outer 

shoals of Wreck reef, taking care to keep the Apostles battery well open eastward 
of Small point until wellto the southward. 

A vessel will generally have the assistance of a strong outset as far as, 
Drunkenman's cay, when she will meet the usual westerly stream and heavy 
swell; therefore should the land wind fail at this point, she had better anchor 
under the south end of the cay during the calm which intervenes, sometimes for 

‘several hours, between the breezes, in order to avoid being set on the shoals to 
leeward. By no means run the risk of having to bring up outside the Portuguese 
1 Should the sea breeze set in before she has cleared the channel and she 
should be obliged to work out, which is a very hazardous undertaking, except 
6 * 
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under most favourable circumstances, do not stand farther to the westward th 
to bring the notch in the mountain on with the centre of a low house in : 
Augusta, nor to the eastward than to bring the notch on with the east end of 
that fort. ‘4g 
Steamers, or persons well acquainted with the locality, may venture, in a case 
of necessity, to enter by this channel; but it will be attended with some ri 
especially if the mountains are clouded, Soundings extend a considera 
distance southward of the cays, but the edge has not been accurately defined. In 
the fairway of the channel the bottom is generally composed of mud and sand, 
and occasionally clay, but near the reefs it is sand, with portions of broken 
coral. zt 
Tides—It is high water, full and change, at Port Royal dockyard at about 
11h. Om., and the rise and fall is from 10 to 11 inches. There is no regular tidal 
stream, but in general a strong outset runs out of the harbour and through the 
South channel varying in rate from 3 to 1 kmot an hour, until as far as Drunken- 
man’s cay, where it takes a more westerly direction, and generally increases in 
strength. Sometimes it will be found running in this direction at the rate of 
23 knots; a good offing should therefore always be obtained before a 
course to the westward. 
When the land breezes have been strong, and light southerly winds have ; 
prevailed during the day for a short period, it often occurs that the current is — 
running to the eastward in the morning, even as far as the East Middle shoals, 
when it takes a more southerly direction, and to the southward of the shoals it 
will be found setting to the S.W. or W.S.W., the strength quite depending on 
the force of the wind that has been blowing. 
PORTLAND BIGHT.— About half-way between Port Royal and Old harbour, - 
at the head of Portland bight, and at the distance of about a mile, or little more, 
to the southward from Helshire point lies Wreck reef, which always breaks. 
Ships passing this way in the night should approach no nearer than in the depth 
of 12 fathoms, or come to an anchor until the morning. Within the reef there 
is good shelter and tolerable anchorage in 4 or 5 fathoms, sandy bottom, with 
shells and some mud, where vessels may occasionally ride during the prevalence 
of a breeze, &ec. Within a mile to the S.W. of the reef there are several otha 
spots of from 2 to 44 fathoms, with 7 fathoms around. {} 
The distance from Port Royal to Portland, on a circuitous route, is 27 oa 
In this course, being clear of the South channel, give Wreck reef a berth o 
2 miles. There are soundings outward as far as with the easternmost land of 
Helshire, bearing N. } E., and Rocky point, or the southernmost land of Po t- 
land, N.W. 4 N. With these bearings, soundings have been found of from 17 to 
23 fathoms, and the next cast no ground at 80 fathoms, although not a ship's 
length from the former. i 
The bearing and distance from Helshire point to Portland point, are S.W 
4 W. about 13 miles, the land between forming an extensive bay, in which there 
are several anchorages, sheltered by islands and reefs, &c. Between these two 
points, but without their line of direction, there are several banks or reefs, witl 
cays on them, which form various channels or entrances to the interior of the 
bay. The anchorages, within the bay, are Walker's bay, Galleon harbour, Old 
harbour, Long’s wharf, Salt river, Peake bay, and West harbour. In order t 
take either of these, it is necessary first to enter between the exterior bs 
which consist of three large and some smaller ones. a 
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Pelican Bank is rather more than 8 miles in length E, by N. and W. byS., 
and one mile in breadth. Two rocks or islets, named Pelican cays, rise near its 
middle ; to the southward and eastward of which are breakers. A part at the 
eee eat is named the Dry shoal, consisting of rocks at the water's edge, by 
which it may easily be discovered. Between this bank and Cabrietta point to 
the northward, the channel is nearly 2 miles wide, but has only 3 and 3} fathoms 
water, and is therefore but seldom used, excepting by small vessels. Eastward 
of Cabrietta point is Walker's bay. 
Bare Bush Bank, lies S.E. and N.W. about 2 miles, and is 1 mile wide at its 
broadest part. An islet or rock, named Bare Bush cay, rises on this bank above 
the water, at nearly } mile from its N.E. end: and there are breakers over the 
whole extent of the S.E. side. The channel between this and the Pelican bank, 
1; miles in width, and with a depth of from 7 to 9 fathoms, is generally used 
when entering the bay. 
Half-Moon Cay Bank, lying about N.E. and S.W. is 33 miles in length, and 
nearly 2 miles in breadth at the widest part. On this bank near its N.E. part, 
there are two islets, named the Half-moon cays, and on its northern part are 
several breakers. On the S.W. part are three islets or rocks named Portland 
cays, and S. and S.S.E. from these, about 2 miles, a shoal, with 34 and 4 fathoms 
on it, is said to exist. The channel formed by this bank and Bare Bush bank 
is about a mile wide, having 10, 12, and 15 fathoms in it; and that which is 
formed between this bank and Portland point is 3 mile in breadth, but having 
only 2} or 3 fathoms water in it, is only fit for vessels of small draught of water. 
Morris Shoal lies between Half-moon Cay bank and Bare Bush bank, and is 
about 4 mile from east to west, and } mile from north to south. Its extremity 
is 3 mile distant from the nearest part of Bare Bush bank, and one mile from 
the northern part of Half-moon Cay bank; in both the channels is a depth of 
from 9 to 13 fathoms. 
Pigeon Island is a low bushy islet W. by 8.48.1} miles from the western 
part of Pelican bank. A reef of rocks projects about a cable northward from its 
east end, and another reef projects a similar distance N.W. These reefs form 
a bay, with anchorage in from 4 to 6 fathoms. Three-quarters of a mile north- 
ward from this island is a small white shoal of 18 feet water, which it is 
necessary to avoid in a ship of great draught. : 
Directions—o1a Harbour.—The main channel for entering into Portland 
bight is that between Pelican and Bare Bush banks; and, to take it, those who 
come from Cow point should steer W. by S. } S. 24 miles, until the fall of the 

south side of the Brazaletta hill bears W. by N. This hill cannot be mistaken, 
being the northernmost of two that are to be seen in the west, and the southern- 
most is of 2 rounded form. It is the valley or notch formed between these hills 
that is to be used as a leading mark, bearing W. by N. Steering a course in 
- this direction will lead to the southward of the foul ground off the Pelican cays, 
and as the entrance is approached, Pigeon island will be seen on with the fall of 
Brazaletta hill; keep it so, and pass the Pelican cays in 74, 7, and 6} 
fathoms. 

Advancing to the westward and northward, Goat island (which has two hills, 
one at the east, the other at the west end) will be recognised; and to the north- 
ward of it, inland, a remarkable hummock, named Cudjoe hill will be observed. 
When this hummock comes on the west extremity of the fall of the eastern 
bill of Goat island, bearing about N. 4 W. haul up N.N.W. 4 W., for Old harbour. 
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5} fathoms. Continuing to steer N.N.W. 4+ W., the water will deepen to 
8 fathoms; and again shoal on approaching Careening islet and cay, which lies" 
off the west end of Goat island, to 7 or 6 fathoms. Give Careening cay a berth 
of nearly } mile, to avoid a reef which surrounds it; and steer direct for the 
wharfs at Old harbour, and anchor in 4} or 4 fathoms, about 3 of a mile south- 
ward of the village, taking care to avoid the reef on the S8.W. side of the 
anchorage, which generally shows itself. : 
Long’s Wharf.—If bound to Long's wharf, there is a small white shoal to the - 
northward of Pigeon island, having only 18 feet on it, which shoals gradually on | 
the east end, and bears North from Pigeon island, distant 1 mile. The south © 
edge of Round hill, just open with Brazaletta hill, leads on it. Vessels may sail — 
between this shoal and Pigeon island, in from 8 to 5 fathoms; but the straightest — 
course is to the northward. Steer to the north-west after passing Pigeon island, 
and bring the top house about one-third from the north side of the large opening 
or gap in the mountains; this mark leads between the reefs to the anchorage at 
Long's wharf, in 4 or 33 fathoms. 
Salt River Anchorage,—If bound to Salt river, pass Pigeon island and keep 
the south part of Brazaletta hill open a little on the port bow, and it will lead 
close to Salt island; this island may be passed on either side, but the north side _ 
is the best. Vessels may approach the north and west parts of Salt island within 
13 cables; but on the south side is a reef which shows itself, and is steep 
close-to. ‘There is a reef extending eastward from the Salt river shore, to within — 
3 cables of Salt island, which sometimes breaks, and also a reef extending along 
the east side of Long island, extending to within 3 of a mile of Salt island. To 
sail in, pass about 2 or 24 cables to the northward of Salt island, and then steer — 
towards the entrance of Salt river, until the south end of Pigeon island — 
is almost in a line with the south end of Salt island; keep them in that 
direction, and anchor in from 4} to 33 fathoms, according to draught. If in a 
low vessel, it will be necessary to go a little up the shrouds, to see Pigeon island 
over Salt island. The south end of Pigeon island, a little open to the southward 
of Salt island, leads on the edge of the Salt River reef. There is good anchorage 
under the west part of Salt island, about 2 or 3 cables off, in 53 fathoms water, 
good holding ground. ‘ 
Peake Bay.—To sail in, it is necessary to give the reef that runs off from. 
Rocky point (the north point of the bay), a berth of a cable or more, and steer : 
towards the north part of the sandy beach. The anchorage is in from 4} to 
3} fathoms, about 3 cables from the north shore, and the ground holds well; but — 
with strong sea-breezes there is a great sea in this bay. The reef off Rocky — 
point, and the reef on the south side of the bay, are nearly even with the surface — 
of the water, so that they may generally be seen. There isa heavy sea in this — 
bay when the wind is up. ay 
‘West Harbour.—The entrance into this harbour is between two coral reefs, 
which are nearly even with the surface of the water, and the heads of coral 
frequently show above water; the channel between the reefs is about + DD le 
wide, with 6 and 63 fathoms water in it. There is very good anchorage just to 
the westward of the North reef, in 54 or 43 fathoms, on good holding ground, and 
always smooth water. The land to the westward does not show any mark to 
guide to this anchorage ; but navigation is not difficult, as the dan gers are seen. 
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sail to this anchorage, pass about 2 cables southward of Pigeon island, and then 
steer about W. by S. until the north reef is discovered, which must be passed on 
= south side at the distance of 1 or 2 cables, until the anchorage on its west 
side is gained, before mentioned. Westward of this anchorage the water 
shoals to 9 or 8 feet; it is also shoal on the south side of the harbour towards 
the mangroves, and smooth water. 
Directions Outward.—Ships generally get under way with the land-wind, so 
as to get clear of the reefs near the anchorage before the sea-breeze comes on. 
Being clear of the reefs, vessels may turn out with the sea-breeze, and go on either 
side of Pigeon island. The channel between Pigeon island and ihe reef of the 
Half-moon cays is 2 miles wide with 12 or 13 fathoms water:—the smoothest 
water is northward of Pigeon island. Vessels may stand towards Goat island and 
Cabrietta point by the lead, the soundings being gradual, and tack in 5 or 
44 fathoms. If the sea-breeze should be very strong, anchor under the Dry 
shoal, and wait for the land-wind, to sail out between the Pelican and Bare 
Bush banks, with the same marks used for sailing in. But, with moderate sea- 
breezes, any ship may turn out between the cays and reefs. 
Being as far eastward as Dry shoal, in standing to southward, the lead- 
ing mark for the channel between Bare Bush bank and Morris shoal, is Cudjeo 
hill in one with the west extremity of the slant fall of the eastern hill 
of Goat island, bearing about N. } W.; keep it so until the Half-moon 
cays come in one, about S.W. 4 W., then the vessel will be eastward of 
Morris shoal, and may edge away a little, bringing Cudjoe hill about a large 
sail’s breadth on the lower part from the aforesaid slant of Goat island, which 
mark will lead along the white water on the Bare Bush side to sea. But if in 
standing southward from Dry shoal, the wind should be so far to the south-east- 
ward as to prevent you weathering Morris shoal, which may be known by 
the fall of Cudjoe hill not being within a sail of the fall of Goat island; in this 
ease tack when Bare Bush cay bears E.S.E., or when a saddle-hill to 
the north-west of Pigeon island is just coming on with the north end of Pigeon 
island ; and in standing northward, tack when the fall of Brazaletta hill comes on 
the centre, or near the north end of Pigeon island. Vessels may approach the 
white water on the side of Bare Bush to 5 fathoms. 
The channel between Morris shoal and the Half-moon cays is very good, but 
it is dangerous to approach the Half-Moon Cay banks ou the S.E. side, for there 
is a depth of from 6 and 7 to 2 fathoms, in one or two casts of the 
lead. At the distance of about one mile to the E.S.E., and S.E. of Bare Bush 
cay are some spots of coral, with from 34 to 5 fathoms on them, and 7 fathoms 
close to them; and southward and S.S.E. of the Portland cays, distant about 
2 miles, are some spots with 3} and 4 fathoms on them. After having passed 
those cays and banks in sailing to the westward, go no nearer to Portland than 
2 or 24 miles, or into less than 3 or 7 fathoms ; because the reef off Rocky point, 
the west part of Portland, is said to extend nearly 2 miles southward. 
Carlisle, or“Withy-wood-Bay.—On the west side of Portland bluff, there isan 
open bay, named Carlisle, or Withy-wood bay, in which small vessels oceasionally 
anchor when the wind does not blow from the West to S.E. Its south-east 
extremity (Rocky point) is the rocky shore of Portland, from which a spit of 10 to 
12 feet water extends about } mile to the S.W. Westward of Rocky point there 

igs a bank, named Robertson’s shoal, on some part of which there are only 6 feet 
at low water; the outer edge of this shoal is 14 miles West from Rocky point 
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The form of the shoal is nearly oval, from east to west; and its breadth, north 
and south, is } mile. 

To sail into this bay, it is said that vessels should bring a remarkable round h 
to bear nearly North, and steer for it, until Rocky point comes almost on with the 
east point of Portland. Hence, having rounded Robertson's shoal, they may anchor 
in from 5 to4 fathoms. With the hill above-mentioned N. by E., there is a spot — 
of 33 fathoms, about 2} miles from the beach. The best place to anchor in for 
loading, is with the fort bearing N.E. or N.N.E,, because your boats can sail both 
ashore and aboard with the sea-winds. There are no tides here: but a strong | 
westerly current generally runs in the offing. 

Along the coast westward of Carlisle hoc to the distance of nearly 20 miles, i 
there is a regular depth of 4 and 4} fathoms at a mile, or 14 miles from the shore; — 
this locality should be navigated with caution, as the chart shows spots with 
4 and 5 fathoms and there may probably be less water. 

Alligator Cay.—Alligator cay is a small islet just above the surface of thes 
water, surrounded by a reef which extends 2 miles from it both eastward and © 
westward, and forms a curve with its back to seaward, thence trending x 
towards the northern shore. The distance of the west end from the shore is © 
more than 4 miles, and there is anchorage between in 9 fathoms, and fartherin — 
between it and the main, in 3 and 4 fathoms. Vessels may approach the reef 
by using the lead, or on seeing the breakers. 

Brune Bank.—About 6 miles S.E. from Alligator reef, there is a small shoal _ 
of about 4 fathoms water, with 12 to 13 fathoms close-to, which was discovered — 
by H.M.S. Brune in 1792. The bearings taken immediately after passing over 
it were—Portland, E. 4 N.; the fall of the high land westward of Milk river — | 
N.E. by N.; and Pedro bluff W. by N. Its distance from shore is about 
9 miles. 

Pedro Bluff.—Pedro bluff is a very remarkable piece of land, and is easily q] 
distinguished by a spot in the cliff, named the White Horses, about 4 or 5 miles” 
eastward of the bluff: which, when first seen from eastward, appears like a 
schooner under sail, close to the land. 

In Pedro bay, westward of the bluff, there is good anchorage for any vessel, — 
but it is open to the southerly winds. The lead is here the best guide for E 
anchoring. The coast hence westward, nearly to Parattee point, is bold-to. Off — 
Parattee point there is a reef, which extends westward nearly a mile; and to the — 
N.W. of this point is Black river, which is fronted by extensive reefs. To sail 
clear of these reefs, the mark is said to be Pedro bluff open of Parattee point. rt 

BLACK RIVER.—The entrance to Black river is between two reefs, and has 
not more than 18 feet of water. To sail into the river; if coming from the east: : 
ward, keep Pedro bluff open of Parattee point, until the church is brought on with 
the gap in the high land, about N.E.; these marks will lead into the best water 


should attempt to run in without a pilot. The best course to pursue if desi 0 1s 
of attaining an inner anchorage, is to give Parattee point a good berth, and steer 


bearing until Malcoln point bears North, hes the course to the ee 
E. 358. A vessel of over 16 feet draught must not go further in than to bring 
Moco point North, when she will have 4 fathoms water; smaller vessels may 


stand further in. The holding ground is very good, and the anchorage one of 
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the best in Jamaica. Large ships May anchor under the eastern shore, in 8 or 
9 fathoms, with the town bearing about N.E. by N., and Pedro bluff shut in about 
a cable with Parattee point. A coral bank, with 23 fathoms on it, lies near the 
middle of the bay, and on the western side is a dangerous reef, with only 4 feet 
on some parts. 

From Black river the coast continues fonl as faras Luana point, between 
which and Long Acre point a mile to the eastward, the sea breaks on a reefa 
good 3 mile off shore. Hence the coast is clear, until within 1} or 2 miles of 
Crab Pond point, where again it becomes encumbered with reefs, and continues 
so to Blewfields bay, &e. The bearing and distance from Luana point to South 
Negril are about W.N.W., 28 miles. 

At nearly 10 miles S.W. by W. } W. from Luana point, is the inner edge of a 
rocky bank, named De Mayne’s bank, which is 3 or 4 miles in breadth north and 
south, and has from 12 to 20 fathoms water on it. 

BLEWFIELDS BAY.—This part of the coast is environed by reefs and arocky 
ledge extends from Crab Pond point to the west of Blewfields and joins the reef 
of Savanna la Mar. Without this rocky ledge there is anchorage for large ships. 
Vessels coming from eastward to anchor in this bay, must keep down by the 
outside of the reef, or keep the land eastward open of the point, until the leading 
mark is brought on, which is the Overseer’s house and the tavern in a line, 
bearing N.E. by E. Ships drawing no more than 16 or 17 feet water, may sail 
over the rocky ledge in 33 or 4 fathoms, with the Overseer’s house just open east- 
ward of the tavern, until over the ledge, which may be known by finding a sandy 
bottom, and a depth of 54 or 6 fathoms; they may then anchor with the fort 
bearing about E.S.E. and the tavern E.N.E. northerly. The watering place is 
northward of the Bluff point, on the lee side of the bay; water may also be 
obtained at a stream off Blewfields river, near the tavern. Large ships anchor 
outside the reef, in 8 to 5 fathoms, with Crab Pond point about S.E. by S., and 
the tavern E.N.E. or E. by N. In running in here, keep the lead going, and be 
ready to anchor, as the water shoals rather suddenly. 

SAVANNA LA MAR lies about 7 miles W.N.W. from Blewfields bay, the coast. 
between being rocky in some places to nearly 2 miles from shore. The entrance 
to Savanna la Mar is very narrow, between a small reef named the Middle 
ground, on which is a depth of only 4 feet on the east side, and a reef of 7 or 8 
feet on the west. In the channelare 19 or 20 feet. To sail in, the leading mark 
is a large gap on the high land, named the Dolphin head, in a line with a 
remarkably large tree on the low land, eastward of the town, bearing N. by W. 
This leads close to the Middle Ground, which will be seen; and after passing it, 
haul eastward, and anchor in 15 to 17 feet water. Strangers should never 
attempt this channel without a pilot. About 1} miles westward of this, is the 
Great Channel of Savanna la Mar, which is nearly a mile in breadth, with a 
depth of from 24 to 20, and 13 feet towards the shore. The fort bearing N.N.E. 
leads directly through it. 

On the southern extremity of the bank, which extends from the shore, between 
Savanna la Mar and St. John’s point, H.M.S. Monarch struck, in 1782, upon a 
bottom of coral. From this spot St. John’s point bears N.W. by W. Ships may 
pass southward of it, by keeping one half of the high land of South Negril open 
southward of St. John’s point. 

The only directions we have for Savanna la Mar are the following :— 
“Frequent recourse must be had to the lead while sailing hereabout, as the bank 
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extending along the front of Blewfields, and thence to opposite Savanna la Mar, 
&c., is rocky, and has, on its edge, from 20 to 24 feet of water; and on it, as cad 
the White banks, there are shoals which uncover, whilst many have breakers, 
There are 5 ps of water without the edge of the reef, and very near to it 
which increases to 15 fathoms at the distance of 3 mile from the edge of the 
bank. The depth is thie best guide; for when } mile from the edge of the reef, 
8 to 10 fathoms will be found, and at # mile, 13 fathoms. Pursuing the route 
avoid the depths of 8 to 10 fathoms, and keep in that of 13 to 15 fathoms; for 
only in the vicinity of the anchorage they intend taking, should vessels get into 
the first of these depths. The anchorage of Savanna la Mar is of a similar 
nature to that of Blewfields bay. ; 

Large ships must anchor outside of the reef, although they will not there be 
sheltered from the sea, from East round to S. by W.; besides which they run 
much risk of losing anchors, for as soon as there is the least appearance of the 
wind freshening, they must make sail. Vessels not drawing more than 12 or 13 
feet of water may anchor upon the bank, and (behind or in the lee of) the reefs, 
in 15 or 16 feet ot water, with the town bearing N.N.W. } W., nearly 3 mile dis- 
tant. The edge of the bank may be crossed as soon as the wharves of Savanna 
la Mar bear N.W. by W., which will be 3 mile to windward of the Eastern 
Channel, (that is, if the vessel is on the edge of the reef, or near it,) and sending 
a boat, to be placed westward of the Middle ground, it will serve as a guide and 
buoy : and then vessels have only to sail close to the boat. as the means to keep clear 
of the reef to leeward. The boat may proceed with the leading mark as above, 
or may steer northerly until she comes to the edge of the reef, which runs along 
eastward of the anchorage; and, keeping along the southern edge of this reef, 
she must then steer N. W. £N., as soon as the wharf of givanah la Mar bears 
on thatrhomb. With this course she will pass over the rock.” 

WESTERN END OF samaica.—FronrSt. John’s point to South Negril the 
coast is bold-to. Between South Negril and North Negril is the long bight, 
named Negril bay, which affords tolerable anchorage. A reef. on which the sea 
always breaks, and upwards of a mile in length north and south, lies N. by E. 
24 miles from the South Negril, and nearly a mile off shore, and on its Be 
are three beacon poles to guide droghers through a narrow channel into an 
anchorage within it. Soundings extend nearly a mile westward of the reef, the 
depth increasing suddenly about half way out from 5 to 12 fathoms. There is 
good anchorage about 2 miles northward of South Negril in 4 or 5 fathoms water, 
with that point bearing S. by W., and the westernmost huts on the beach (which 
are nearly 2 miles within the point), S.E. 4 E. j 

A small islet lies } mile off shore, at about 1} miles southward of North Negril” 
point, and the coast between forms a small bay, named Negril Larbour, which, 
however, is seldom visited even by droghers. and cannot be recommended as a 
safe anchorage. The ground westward of the small islet fur $ mile, is foul with | 
rocky heads. 5 

On the north side of North Negril head are Orange bay and Half-moon bay, 
fit only for very small vessels. Six miles to the N.E. from North Negril is Green 
Island harbour, and about 24 miles from the latter is Davis’s cove. Those who 
occasionally frequent these places, go for the purpose of loading, and have pilot ; 
on board. 

Green Island Harbour appears to be gradually filling up, owing probably ‘to 
the northerly winds, which send in a heavy sea. There are wharves on the ea 
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south, and west sides; and the anchorage, in 3 and 24 fathoms, is with the inner 
wharf on the eastern side bearing East, nearly 4 mile. The entrance between 
the reefs is little more than a cable broad, and has 5} fathoms. The leading 
mark is a conspicuous house on the high land, S.S.E. } E., well open from the 
western side of the harbour. 

From Negril to Pedro point, the N.W. end of Jamaica, the coast is bold, 
excepting at Green island, which is low, and northward of which a reef stretches 
out. From Pedro point to St. Lucea harbour vessels may stand within a mile of 
the shore. Vessels off the west end of Jamaica, and bound to any port on 
the north side, are recommended to round South and North Negril points 
as closely as they conveniently can, because the current, in general, sets to 
the N_E. (?) 

ST. LUCEA HARBOUR.—The best guide for knowing Lucea from the offing 
is the Dolphin’s head, a remarkable mountain, 3450 feet high, and situated 
nearly in the middle line of the island, between Lucea on the north shore, and 
Bluefields on the south: it is so named from its resemblance to the vertical 
fall of the head of the dolphin. A remarkable white spot in the land may be 
seen 3 leagues off at a little distance westward of the entrance. The N.E. point 
is named Lucea point, and on the western point stands the fort. 

Excepting port Royal, Lucea is the largest and most commodious harbour in 
Jamaica ; it however requires care in making, as a reef extends to some distance 
on each side of the entrance. Having opened the harbour, vessels steer directly 
in, only giving Fort point, on the western side, a berth, as a reef stretches from 
it, on the extremity of which there is, or was, a buoy. To sail in, bring the 
Dolphin head open westward of Barbara hill, (which has a house on the top of it, 
and is on the east side of the harbour), bearing nearly S. by E. By sailing on in 
this direction, until the fort bears West, vessels will be within Fort reef. Hence 
proceed towards the town, and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy bottom, with the 
fort bearing from N. by W. to N.N.W., and Lucea point, at the eastern side of 
the entrance, from N.N.E. to N.N.E.4E. Throughout the harbour the bottom 
is formed of soft clay; and there are 4 fathoms water within 2 cables of the shore 
next the town. Under Barbara hill the water is deep: on the east side it is steep 
to the cliffs. 

Vessels approaching from eastward must keep at least 3 miles from shore, 
until past Buckner's reef, which lies off Mosquito cove, and sometimes breaks, 
There is a rocky flat round Lucea point to the northward, extending more than 
a mile from shore, haying on it from 4 to 7 fathoms; and within Lucea point the 
reef extends to the distance of a cable or more from shore, but it is nearly steep- 
to, and the heads of coral sometimes appear above water. The leading mark to 
clear the eastern bank is Malcolm house, which stands on a small hill at the 
east end of Lucea town, on with the east end of the fort, bearing 8.S.W. 4 W.; 
keep it so until the Dolphin head appears westward of Barbara hill. This 
mark will lead through in 8, 7, and 6 fathoms, then deepening to 12 or 13, and 
shoaling again into the harbour. 

In working out, do not stand too close in to the shore from the fort towards 
the church ; a frigate once grounded in doing so, and had some trouble in getting 
off. There are no hidden dangers; and the channel of the entrance is so wide 
and deep, that the eye alone is sufficient to lead in; and a vessel may either go 
out with the land wind, or work out with the sea breeze, with equal safety. There 
are two rivers, named Riley and Dundee, which fall into the harbour on the 
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southern shore, between the Dundee estate and the rock named Gibraltar. The 
watering place is at the “ Well,” on the eastern side of the town. +i 

The following directions for Lucea, are by Lieut. B. Baynton, R.N. ;—‘ This — 
harbour is one of the best on the north side of Jamaica, and should never be mis-— 
taken in the offing, as a single bearing, S. 4 E. of the Dolphin head (a mountain 
about 7 miles in the interior) will lead a ship into the harbour, whichis capacious, 
and affording good anchorage for the largest ships. The entrance is } mile wide, 
and no known dangers exist; indeed, a pilot is scarcely necessary, as the sea — 
breeze (N.E.) blows directly in, and by keeping on the port shore instead of the 
fort side, large ships can round to, with their heads to the northward, and anchor 
off the church in 5 fathoms, good holding ground, and out of the swell which a 
strong north wind occasions. During the prevalence of these norths, which occur 
in our winter and spring months, the Barbara hill side becomes dangerous; but 
as ships seldom anchor on that side of the harbour, except for the purpose of 
going out with the sea breeze, or early in the morning with the land wind, it 
cannot affect those in the proper anchorage. 

Merchant ships anchor in 3 and 4 fathoms off the town, and moor with a 
stream to the south-east. Water can be procured from two wells, one of which 
is public, the other private. Wood is scarce. The market is held on Saturdays, 
and pretty well supplied with ground provisions, fruit and vegetables ; and fresh 
beef can be procured good on Wednesdays and Sundays. 

It may be here proper to mention, that a base line was measured on the sandy 
beach between Barbara hill and Lucea (or West river), by Captain Nixon of the 
Navy, accompanied by me, and afterwards verified by another base. The 
principal base was more than 700 yards in length, from which a series of angles 
were taken by theodolite and sextant, to the principal points; and as no eross- 
bearings appear in former surveys, nor,any notice of a rocky patch off Fort 
point, the present survey will be useful as a guide to strangers, or during a north 
gale, when pilots cannot venture out to bring ships in. 

In conclusion, I may state that a small pinnacle rock exists in the harbour, 
100 yards off Chambers’ wharf, with only 5 feet water on it, and 11 feet near it, 
on which one of H.M.’s schooners struck. I was for a week employed before 
being able to find it, and could not place it on the chart, except by cross bearings, 
which would be perfectly useless to a stranger; but, to guide others, I gave 
Barbara hill house on with Retrieve estate works, and the centre of Mr. Dawes’ 
house on with a cocoa-nut tree at the back of it. Dawes’ house faces Mr. Cham- 
bers’ wharf-gate, and Retrieve works lie south-east of Barbara hill.” 

Mosquito Cove lies about 3 miles eastward of Lucea harbour, and though 
narrow, affords excellent anchorage, secure from all winds. The bottom, in 
general, is muddy. To sail in, pass to the eastward of Buckner’s reef, or 
pass over its eastern end, in 6 or 5} fathoms. The course in is about S.E. by S.; 
but the entrance is too narrow to be attempted by a stranger, as a reef stretches 
off from the east point, and reduces the entrance channel to little more than | 
4 cable. MG 

GREAT RIVER discharges itself into a small bay about a mile eastward of 
Round hill bluff, a remarkable bold wooded headland, about midway betwe on 
Mosquito cove and Montego bay. It is protected on the north by a reef, within - 
which is anchorage for two or three vessels of moderate draught. In the eve 
of being caught by a Norther in the bight of Montego bay, and not able to fetch 
that anchorage or weather Round hill bluff, a vessel may run for this place asa 
last resource by observing the following directions. Steer down for a round bluff 
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dark Point covered with trees eastward of Round hill bluff, bearing S.W. } W. 
until Pedro point is shut in with the latter. Then steer §.S.W., and as the 
anchorage is neared a remarkable hill inland will be seen, having on its summit 
a large clump of trees, and when it shuts in with the fall of the eastern hill men- 
tioned above steer direct for the bridge or valley until another remarkable clump 
of trees opens midway between the two hills to the left of the bridge, bearing 
S. by E. Direct the course then for the point of the reef, which shows itself, 
leaving it on the port hand; haul close round the end, luff up, shorten sail, and 
anchor immediately the vessel is head to wind, as near the reef as possible, as 
there will be only room to veer out } cable, and be in 3 fathoms. It will perhaps 
be safer to drop both anchors at once, to prevent dragging. The river is navig- 
able for flat-bottomed boats to a considerable distance. 

MONTEGO BAY.—From Round hill the shore continues its easterly direction 
for 5 miles, and then bends suddenly to the northward for 3 miles, terminating in 
a low gradually rounding point, which may be said to form the north end of 
Montego bay. The head of this bight is filled with low mangrove cays skirted 
by reefs to the distance of } mile, almost wall sided, with 20 fathoms water at 
about 4 cable off. Northward of the cays the low shore, on the north end of 
which will be seen the town, with a population of 6000, sweeps round with a 
slight inward curve, forming the bay, which between the reefs is nearly } mile 
wide north and south, and from the town to the edge of soundings about } mile 
deep. 

The north and east sides of the bay are also foul to the distance of } mile, and 
in the north-east corner there is a small secure cove formed by a break in the 
reef, capable of holding 10 or 12 vessels. The anchorage in the bay is quite safe 
during the period of the ordinary land and sea breezes, which range from N.N.E. 
to S.E.: but between November and March, when Northers sometimes blow in 
accompanied by a heavy sea,a second anchor may have to be dropped, and 
accidents have occurred. It is said, however, that in a period of 20 years 
(1814 to 1834) the wind was only known to veer westward of N.W. on two 
occasions. 

Directions —Montego bay being an open roadstead there is no difficulty in 
getting to the anchorage, except from its generally crowded state, especially from 
December to June. In approaching it from eastward run down along the 
shore at the distance of about 2 miles, hauling gradually round the reefs, in 9 or 
10 fathoms, which may almost be skirted by the eye, the water is so clear. 
Having passed westward of the point, haul up with the Boge road end on bearing 
South, which will lead along the reef, and when the church comes open bearing 
E.S.E. the vessel will be southward of the south-west part of the northern reef. 
Anchor as most convenient, with sandy point, which is a little northward of Old 
Fort point, shut in. There will be no difficulty in making out the road, which 
leads up the face of the hill. The sandy point just open of the Old Fort point 
leads along the edge of the bank, which is steep-to. A good berth will be with 
the church from East to E. by N. and the Old Fort point N. 4 W.,in 10} fathoms 
water. In the winter the farther to the northward the berth is taken the better, 
as the vessel will get the protection of thereef. In anchoring be prepared to veer 
out a good scope of cable at once, or the vessel may drag off the bank. 

Ships bound from Montego bay eastward should leave in the evening, so soon 
as the land-wind rises, as they can then run clear of the bay, and generally 
obtain a good offing for the sea-breeze; but if bound to Falmouth harbour, it is 
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recommended to endeavour to keep the shore close on board, as the land- 
will lead them to the eastward. 

In working hence to windward, in clear weather, when Cuba is visible, a 
remarkable hill will be discerned. This is the Pico de Tarquino, the highest land 
on this side of Cuba; it bears from Montego point N.E. by N. 117 miles; from 
St. Anne’s bay N. by E. 93 miles; and from the east end of Jamaica N.N.W. — 
about 120 miles. , 

FALMOUTH, or Martha Brae Harbour, lies about 18 miles eastward of 
Montego bay, and is a bar harbour. Its channel, which is very narrow, and not 
more than 16 or 17 feet deep, is too intricate to be attempted by a stranger without 
a pilot. The town of Falmouth is situated on the west side of the harbour, 
throughout the greatest part of which there isa regular depth of from 5 to 10 and 
11 feet water. The church and court-house are conspicuous objects when off the 
town ; the latter being in the centre of the town, and a very large building. The 
anchorage is sheltered by reefs. Water is easily procured. 

From the harbour vessels can proceed to sea with a land-wind only, which, in 
the seasons of the Norths, is very uncertain. 

Marabona bay is about 74 miles eastward of Falmouth, and is very remark- 
able by having on the hill over it, a large house or castle. 

Rio Bueno, at about 11 miles eastward of Falmouth, is an open bay, exposed 
to all winds from North to W.N.W., and has but indifferent anchorage, the bank 
being steep. The harbour is formed by two reefs. A ship may anchor here 
with the point bearing N.N.W., in 8 or 9 fathoms, but itis considered particularly 
dangerous with north winds. 

Dry Harbour, 3 miles eastward of Rio Bueno, is considered to be a good 
harbour for small vessels. The channel is narrow, and has but 16 feet water. 

ST. ANNE’S BAy.—The entrance to this bay is narrow, and lies between 
two reefs, which have their edges 3 and 3+ fathoms, deepening suddenly in the — 
channel to 10 or 11 fathoms. The entrance, less than } cable in breadth, has for 
its mark the barracks on the rise of the hill, bearing about S.} E. The usual 
method of going in, as the water is clear, is to sail close by the westernmost reef, 
leaving it on the starboard side; but it should not be attempted by a stranger. 
The anchorage is in 6 to 9 fathoms. With a northerly wind a stream, caused by 
the great quantity of water thrown over the reefs by the swell, sets out of the 
channel with considerable strength. This bay may be known by its having a 
regular row of cocoa-nut trees, close to the sea, and by the town of St. Anne's 
which stands on the 8.E. side of the bay, on the side of a hill. 

Ocho Rios lies 5 miles eastward of St. Anne's, and is an anchorage open to 
North and N.W. winds. Vessels sail in by the reef which spits off from the east 
side of the bay, then haul up and bring the westernmost part of it to bear 
N.N.W. or N.W., and anchor in about 7 fathoms. There is another reef to the — 
northward, but as the water is very clear, it may easily be seen. 

Ora Cabeza lies eastward of Ocho Rios, from which it is distant about 9 miles. 
It is an anchorage exposed to North and N.W. winds. To sail in from east- 
ward, first make Galina point ; and to do so, bring the westernmost high land of 
the Blue mountains S.S.E., which will lead to the point. To anchor in the 
roadstead, give the small reef on the east side a berth, and bring the easternmos' 
part of it N.E. by N., about } mile, and the westernmost bluff point W. by N. 
in 54 fathoms sandy ground. Vessels may also anchor farther in, under 
Red cliff, bearing W.S.W., in deeper water. ‘ 
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Galina point lies about 4 miles eastward of Ora Cabeza; it is a low point, but 
bold-to, rising gradually to a high round hill within, which is very remarkable 
when seen from westward. 

PORT MARIA, to the south-eastward of Galina point, is open to N.N.E., 
North, and N.W. winds. To sail in from the eastward, the high round island, 
named Cabrita, must be kept a little on the port bow, so as to give the north 
part of it a berth of 2 cables in passing; then luff and run right in. Anchor 
under the island, at the distance of a cable or a little more from it, with its N.W. 
point bearing about N.E., or more northerly, in 4 or 5 fathoms, and at about 
1} cables from the main. Small vessels, drawing not more than 10 feet water, 
may anchor between the island and the main. The bottom of the outer 
part of the bay is foul, and many vessels have made it worse by heaving over 
their ballast. There is not room for more than 10 or 12 vessels to ride on clean 
ground. 

From port Maria the coast trends E.S.E., 6 miles to Blowing point, and thence 
S.S.E.} E. 5 miles to Annatto bay. 

ANNATTO BAY,.—The general shipping port of George's, and part of St. 
Mary's estates, lies nearly in the same longitude as Port Royal, and is an 
anchorage exposed to North and N.W. winds. Its latitude, determined by 
several meridian altitudes, is 18° 18’ N. The following directions are by Lieut. 
Baynton, R.N., who surveyed the bay :— 

“Ships bound to Annatto bay should make Ship island, (a short distance 
westward of port Antonio), to prevent their passing the anchorage, and run 
down the coast at the distance of 3 miles. Should there be any vessels at 
anchor, their masts will be seen over Free point on the port hand (entrance) 
before the anchorage can be seen. While running down, 80 fathoms of the 
port cable should be hauled on deck, and a long range of the starboard cable, as 
the port anchor is first let go in 30 fathoms on the edge of the bank, but not in 
less than 5 fathoms. Then moor with the stream anchor over the stern to the 
westward. 

The bank of soundings is steep-to, and there is very deep water throughout 
the bay, and no anchorage on the coast, except near the shore in dangerous 
positions. Pilots always attend, but it may happen, from severe weather, that 
none can go off to vessels. In this case the following few remarks may be 
useful to a stranger, with the chart as a guide:—When off Free point, run west- 
ward until Gray’s Inn house (very conspicuous) is open westward of the wharf 
store. Then steer for it until Gibraltar wharf opeus eastward of a house above 
it, then shorten sail and haul in towards the bank, keeping sufficient way on the 
ship to run out about 70 fathoms of the port cable, as the anchor should be let 
go when Gray's Inn house is on the centre of the store. When Gray's Inn 
house is open eastward of the store, let go the best bower, taking care not to go 
into less than 5 fathoms. Run out the best bower until the ship rides between 
both anchors, moving with a good scope of a stream anchor laid out astern 
westward. 

This is not a healthy port, but during the prosperous days of Jamaica, 
a great quantity of produce was shipped from it. This anchorage has the 
advantage of ships being able to proceed to sea from it, with either a sea or 
land-breeze.” , 

Ship Head.—F rom Annatto bay the coast takes a general E. by S. direction 
for 17 miles to Ship head, a prominent bluff point, with a small islet close to the 
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westward of it, named the Ship rock. There are a few small bays between, but 
quite exposed to the northward. 

PORT ANTONTO lies 3 miles B.S.E. from Ship head, and W. 4 N.6 miles 
from the north-east end of Jamaica, at the foot of the Blue mountains, which rise 
in lofty grandeur abruptly from the shore. The port is divided into two harbours 
by a narrow peninsula which takes a northerly direction nearly 4 mile from the 
main, with a curve to the north-east. The town of Titchfield stands upon it,and 
at the north end there is a fort and barracks, which are conspicuous objects from 
the offing. The point of the peninsula is foul to the distance of } cable, and the 
channel between it and the eastern shore is 2 cables wide. 

The East harbour is about } mile in diameter, but the shallow bank bordering 
it runs off from the east side, nearly half-way across to the fort, and from one to 
nearly 1} cables from the south shore, and it is quite open to the north. The 
West harbour is about half the size, but equally deep, with bolder shores, and 
completely sheltered from the north by Navy island and the reef extending 
westward from it. Navy island lies about a cable from the north-west side of 
Titchfield peninsula, and is nearly + mile long E.N.E. and W.S.W., nearly 
2 cables broad, and moderately high. Its east end is foul to the distance of about 
a cable, but its south side is so bold that near the south-west end a vessel may 
careen along side it. 

Between the reef, which extends } mile from the west end of Navy island and 
the shoal ground bordering the main, there is a very narrow passage, called Hog 
channel, with 13 feet water in it, but it is so tortuous as to be only safe for 
droghers. 

Directions. —There is no danger in the way at the entrance to port Antonio, 
and the eastern or weather point is bold-to. The church and wharf hitherto used 
for the leading mark into the East harbour are both in ruins, and have almost 
disappeared. A new and conspicuous church, with a spire, has been erected a 
short distance eastward of the site of the old one, and lower down the hill. Stand 
in with the eastern ridge of the Blue mountains bearing S.S.W.; or, if coming 
from eastward, when Ship rock off Ship head is seen, steer for it on a W. 3 N. 
bearing, and the church, fort, and the houses of the town will soon open out. 
The leading mark in is, the new church bearing S. by W. 

Keep in midway channel between Folly point and Navy island, and then haul 
over towards the fort on the north end of Titchfield peninsula, to avoid the shoal 
ground on the east side of the harbour, and approach the anchorage under easy 
sail, as there is no room to shoot far in. A good berth will be in 7 fathoms 
water, with Titchfield fort N.W. or N.W. by N. Asa very heavy swell sets into 
this port, sailing vessels ought not to way for the purpose of proceeding to sea 
without being well satisfied that the land breeze extends to a sufficient distance, — 
for the depth of water at the entrance is so great as to render anchorage et 
unsafe should the breeze fail. 

To enter the West harbour run in under easy sail, and when within or — 
Folly point, edge away gradually until the storehouse (a long building on the { 
lower ridge of the western hills) opens southward of Navy island about 
W. by S. + S., which mark will lead in mid-channel. When the church (inruins) _ 
comes open of Titchfield ‘peninsula haul up and anchor as most convenient, in — 
6 or 7 fathoms. The holding ground is excellent in both harbours. Vessels 
intending to make only a short stay had better choose the East harbour, as ree: is” 
easier to sail out of. h 
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The N_E. end of Jamaica is a remarkable bold rounded headland rising almost 
perpendicularly from the sea to a considerable height, and thence the rocky shore 
trends about S.E. by S. 114 miles to another prominent bluff point with some 
remarkable red cliffs which bear N.W. 4 N. 5} miles from Morant point. The 
land is here also very elevated down to the edge of the beach at the foot of the 
cliffs. About 4 miles to the N.E. of the red cliffs is Manchioneal harbour, of 
which we have no account. 

Plantain Garden River.—At the distance of 3} miles W.N.W. from Morant 
point, and between the reefs extending from the shore, is the roadstead off the 
mouth of the Plantain Garden river, westward of which is the large and fertile 
valley of the same name. The village of Bath is situated on the bank of the 
river at 6 miles from the sea, at the foot of Johncrow hill. 

Current.—The current around Jamaica generally runs westward, especially 
during the months of strong trades, when a dull sailer bound to the N.E. will 
frequently find it impossible to make way against it, and more advantageous to 
pursue the leeward route. It is, however, subject to interruptions, and from the 
observations of many able navigators it would appear that the westerly stream is 
not only checked, but turned sometimes with considerable strength eastward 
during the increase of the moon ; and these statements are much strengthened by 
the fact that the Cayman fishermen generally select this period for making their 
voyage to the island. Vessels, therefore, bound to windward would perhaps do 
well to choose this time, if possible, for their departure. Some observations tend 
to show that when the stream is running with unusual strength to leeward on 
the south side of the island, it will be found weak, if not weatherly, on the 
opposite shore, and the contrary; and again, when setting strong to leeward on 
the north shore of Jamaica, a weather set will be found on the Cuba coast ; but as 
yet, sufficient data is wanting to confirm these latter statements. 
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PEDRO BANK AND CAYS.—Southward of Jamaica there is an extensive 
bank named the Pedro bank, 100 miles in length east and west, and a breadth 
varying from 30 to 45 miles, upon which there is in general a good depth of 
water and regular soundings. One of its most conspicuous dangers is the Port- 
land rock, a barren islet, 2 cables in extent, and from 20 to 35 feet high, bold and 

-to. This rock is situated on the eastern part of the bank, in about lat. 
17° 7’ 25" N., at the distance of 40 miles 8.5.W. from Portland point; it is said 
to have 7 fathoms near it, and to be quite clear within the distance of 3 cables, 
excepting on the N.W. side where there is a shoal spit. The best anchorage is 
with the rock bearing East 3 mile distant, in 10 to 14 fathoms, sandy bottom with 
pieces of coral, but landing is very difficult. 

#rom this rock the Pedro bank extends 93 miles westward, and its breadth 
inereses irregularly until its western part terminates in a breadth of about 
46 miles. There are several cays near its south-eastern edge, and numerous 
dangerous rocks, but within these are, in general, regular soundings of 14 to 
7 fathoms, consisting generally of sand, coral, broken shells, &c., with some 
_ patches of rock. There is a large track of rocky ground at 18 miles eastward 
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of the $.W. end, which is said to be 12 miles in extent from N.W. to SE, ‘and ¢ 
to have on it a depth varying from 13 to 7 fathoms. ff 

On the south-eastern part of the bank are the cays and breakers, named the 
Pedro cays; of these, the first, the N-E. cay, is about } mile long, and lies W. by 
S.4S.19 miles from Portland rock, and South 48 miles from Pedro bluff, in 
Jamaica. The highest part is from 12 to 15 feet above the level of the sea. There 
are low bushes on it, and a little soil in the centre. Breakers extend southward 
rather more than } mile, and there are also several small rocks, above water, on ~ 
the western side, close to the shore. The best anchorage is on the S.W. side, 
at about 3 mile from shore, in 2} fathoms, clean sand. There is excellent 
landing and a bathing place on the N.W. shore. Fish very abundant. 

About 23 miles S.W. from the N.E. cay, lies the Middle cay, having a favour- 
able landing-place on the north side; but on the south side the reef extends out 
to nearly a mile. The anchorage is notso good as at the former. The islet is of 
a diamond form, + mile long each way, and its surface is 10 or 12 feet above that _ 
of the sea. There is scarcely any appearance of soil upon it, although it is 
almost covered with brushwood. 

At the distance of 23 miles S.S.W. from the Middle bay, lies the S.W. cay, 
which is the longest of the whole, being about } mile long, by rather more than 
4 broad. There is some good soil on it, and near the centre are two small 
wells of tolerably good fresh water. The northern end is covered with brush- 
wood; the southern is almost entirely rock. On the west side there is good 
anchorage in 24 fathoms, and a landing-place. At the north and south ends 
there are breakers. 

The South cay lies about 3 miles S. 3 W. from S.W. cay, and is surrounded by 
a reef, and breakers extend to some distance from each end. This cay is about 
260 yards long, and although low, may be approached from the S.E. within 
2 miles. The colour of the water, in fine weather will point out all the 
dangers. 

Between these cays and Portland rock there are some shoal patches and 
breakers. In the direction of S.W. by W. 3 W. about 28 miles from South cay, 
there is a rock 5 feet above water, surrounded by a reef or bed of dangerous rocks. 
These are in lat. 16° 48’ N.; and on the edge of the bank, close to the south- 
ward of them, there is no bottom at 140 fathoms; here the bank is 28 miles 
wide. Between these rocks and the South cay are 3 or 4 patches of rocks and 
breakers, all of which are dangerous to ships from southward in the night, 
because they lie near the edge of the bank, which appears to be steep-to all along, 
this side. On the north side, the soundings, which will be best understood by 
inspecting the chart, will be a sufficient warning. The current on the Pedro. 
bank generally sets strong to westward, sometimes at the rate of 14 i 
an. hour. 

The following remarks are by Captain the Hon. W. Wellesley, of H.M. s. 
Winchester :— 

“ We stood from the Portland rock to the S.W., carrying from 12 to 15 fathoms 
and having these soundings farther southward than laid down by the chart. We 
saw the Eastern breakers, so called by De Mayne; they appeared to have an_ i 
extent of about 2 cables, with two small rocks above water, and were breaking in’ ; 
all quarters. Near these the water shoaledito 8+ fathoms; and,when they (the. 
rocks) bore N.N.E., distant 4 miles, we only had 74 fathoms, the Pedro cays) 
just coming im sight. Steering W. by S., we soon after had no. bottom, having” 


——— 
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got into the Indent, as shown in De Mayne’s chart, so that the shoalest water we 
had must have been very near the edge of the bank. 

We did not go nearer than 14 miles eastward of the Pedro cays, and had no 
soundings with the hand-lead; but the chronometers gaye the centre of the 
middle cay 77° 47' 13" W. or 58/13" West of Port Royal. ° 

The South-West breakers are dangerous, and require a strict look-out. The 
sea breaks over two small rocks, not more than 3 feet above the level of the 
sea, constantly, but so irregularly, that from the deck of a vessel, and in a 
moderate breeze, a high breaker might not be distinguishable oftener than once 
in 5 minutes, and the ordinary ones would be taken for waves. In the Winchester, 
with a good mast-head look-out, we passed within 3 miles of these, without their 
being discovered. On the west side they are bold-to. Having stood northward 
on the bank, passing them at the above-named distance, we carried 12, 11, and 
10 fathoms for 6 miles; when the breaker bore S.S.W. about that distance, we 
tacked, and stood for it; and when about 3 miles distant, the soundings became 
irregular, varying from 11 to 8} fathoms. 

We were at noon as near to it as 1 mile, bearing East, and we had not less 
than 9 fathoms. 

The whole breaking part does not extend more than 1 or 1} cable; but it is 
supposed there is foul ground eastward of it fora mile orso. The ocean colour 
of the water about it was remarkable even in soundings, and I should be for 
this reason cautious in approaching it to the eastward. 

Latitude of South-West Breaker .............-.sse0s2e+ 16° 47' 56" N. 
Longitude of DAO. fy el eecteree-weaeeeiete ear 78 10 32 W. 
Or 1° 21’ 32" West of the meridian of Port Royal, which is nearly a mile to the 
eastward of De Mayne’s reduced.’—-Naut. Mag., 1835, p. 133. 

BAxXoO NUEVO.—The Baxo Nuevo, about 95 miles 8. W. by S. of Portland rock, 
is oval shaped, about 14 miles in extent E.N.E. and W.S.W., and 5 miles in 
breadth. Two extensive reefs rise from the bank; the eastern one close to its 
edge, is a solid semicircular reef, convex to the eastward, dry in places, with its 
horns curving along on the north and south sides of the bank for about 24 miles, 
and at the southern termination is a dry sand bore. It is steep-to, the edge of 
soundings being about a } mile off except at the north-eastern end, where it is 
about 3 mile off. 

The south-western, nearly a similar formed reef, is separated from the eastern 
by an opening about 14 miles wide, and it trends along the southern edge of the 
bank for 7} miles from the south-western extremity of the eastern reef, and near 
its termination is another sand bore. A shallow ledge, with 10 fathoms water 
close to it, runs off westward of the bore for about 1} miles to within 2 miles of 
the south-west end of the bank, which makes this termination of the reef, if 
possible, more dangerous than the other. Small ridges of sand occasionally 
form on other parts of the reef, but they disappear in strong breezes. 

On the northern point of this leeward reef, which is nearly in the middle of 
the bank, there is a barren cay, composed of sand, broken coral, and drift wood, 
thrown up by the sea to the height of 5 feet above the sea. It is 14 cables in 
length, about } cable in breadth, and lies in lat. 15°53’ N., long. 78° 39’ 4" W. 
On it there is a small pond, which is resorted to by seals; and in the months of 
March and April the bank is visited by fishing vessels from St. Andrews and Old 


Providence for the purpose of taking them. 


Westward of the eastern reef the north side of the bank is clean for about a 
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mile within its edge, as far as about 2 miles westward of the cay. There isalso — 


a clean space of about 3 miles on the western side of the bank. The depths vary 
from 8 to 17 fathoms water over coral and sand. Care should be taken when 


standing towards the broken ground on the north side of the leeward bank, as a— 
coral head lies W. by S. 7S. 2 miles from the cay. The northern edge of the 


bank is also so steep that the first cast of the lead may be 12 or 15 fathoms. The 
bottom is visible. The current in the vicinity of this reef sets strong to the 
westward. 

Anchorage may be taken’ up in moderate weather in 8 fathoms water, with the 
cay bearing E. by S., distant about 14 miles, but it is exposed to the winter 
breezes.+ 

CAYMAN ISLANDS.—These are three in number, lying between the meridians 
of 79° 44’ and 81° 26’ W., and parallels of 19° 14’ and 19° 46’ N. Their 
names are Grand Cayman (the largest and most westerly island); the second, 
Little Cayman; and the easternmost,Cayman Brac. The Grand Cayman has 
been surveyed, but no examination has yet been made of the other islets, and it is 
believed that they are all very imperfectly represented on the charts. 

Grand Cayman is 17 miles long east and west, 4 miles broad at the east end, 
and 7 miles at the west. The village at the western extremity of the island is 


named George town, but the most populous village is Bodden town, on the south | 


side. The island, near its S.E. point, is about 40 feet high, but the average 
height is from 20 to 30 feet, With the exception of the west end, this island is 
surrounded by a reef, which, at the east end, extends 14 miles from shore, and, 
at the north side, runs directly across the entrance of North sound, making it 
very shallow. About 24 miles northward of the S.W. point is a place named the 
Hogsties, where is the small village of George town, and its watering place. 
About a cable from the shore, there is anchorage abreast of the village, in 15 
fathoms water; but care is requisite in anchoring lest the anchor be dropped on 
the rocks, which may render weighing it again difficult. The best place to 
anchor in is about } mile from shore, in from 7 to 12 fathoms, with the southern- 
most house in the village bearing E.}S. or E. by S. Even here the bottom is 
rocky, but the ground may be seen, as the water is very clear; it will, however, be 
advisable to steady the ship with a small anchor. Fowl, turtle, yams, plantains 
and other refreshments may be obtained here, but neither beef nor mutton. 

Water may be procured from a well about 100 yards from the beach, but it is 
scarce. In 1855 the island contained 1978 persons. 

It is necessary to observe, that in hauling round the S.W. point, a sufficient 
berth must be given to the small cay that lies off fromit; there is nothing else to 
fear in sailing to the anchorage, but do not stretch far beyond the village, as there 
isa shoal. Every danger may be seen in the daytime, as the water is clear. Before 
the bottom is visible, it is useless to heave the lead. Vessels will have 16 or 


* El Comboy Bank.—This supposed bank until lately held a place on the charts in 
lat. 15° 42'N., long. 77° 52’ W., but as Her Majesty’s surveying and other vessels have 
repeatedly examined the locality without even obtaining soundings, it was erased from 
the charts in 1864. 

In May of the same year the Master of a vessel reported her loss on E] Comboy, and 


one of Her Majesty’s ships at Port Royal was sent in search. El Comboy was not dis- — 
covered, but the vessel with the name on her stern, and also a second vessel, a steamer, — 


were found on Baxo Nuevo. 
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= fathoms, at about } mile off shore, whence it shallows gradually till they 
get into & fathoms, where they may come-to on one of the white patches. 

As the land is very low, many ships have passed the island in clear moonlight 
nights without seeing it; hence a near approach to the eastern part, during the 
night, would be attended with great danger. Indeed every degree of caution 
shenid be taken, as itis very common for ships to be out in their reckoning, 
particularly with light winds and variable currents, which frequently prevail 
hereabout. 

Little Cayman,—From the east end of this island a bank extends for $ 
mile, having 3 to 6 fathoms over it. It is rocky near the shore. The edge of 
the bank, on the south side, is about 3 mile off. A hill, 65 feet high, lies 5 miles 
from the east end, but the general height of the land is about 45 feet. There is 
a well on the N.W. part, in a cove named Bloody bay. 

Cayman Brao,—The eastern portion of the island is estimated to be 100 feet 
high ; the channel on the west is good and 4 miles wide. The soil is well adapted 
for raising provision and stock. From the west end a bank extends 1 mile, with 
10 and 15 fathoms. The reef is } mile off on the south side, and its width is 
from 4tolmile. The north side of the reef is $ mile from the north shore ; but 
on the N.W. part the reef is close-to. The current generally sets to the 
W.N.W. 

Bagot’s Bank.—Lieut. b. Bagot, commanding H.M.S. Pickle, while cruising 
off the Grand Cayman, in February, 1833, struck soundings in 17 fathoms, on a 
bank off the west end of the island. The Pickle was anchored on the bank, with 
the following bearings :—The N.W. point of the Grand Caycos N.E. by E. 3 E.; 
the S.W. point E. 3S. lat. 19° 17’ N., long. 81° 56’ W.—Naut. Mag. for 1883, 
p. 371. 

The true bearing and distance from the S.W. end of the Grand Cayman 
to cape Corrientes are N.W. } W. 222 miles; and to cape San Antonio 
N.W. 4 W., 252 miles. 

Pickle Bank.—Lieut. Holland, R.N., reports that in making a passage from 
Port Royal, Jamaica, to Havana, in 1840, H.M.S. Pickle struck soundings in 15 
fathoms hard sand, and continued sounding in 15, 14, and 17 fathoms, for an ex- 
tent of 2 miles, steering a W. by N.}N. course. The position assigned to it is 
lat. 20° 20’ N., long. 80° 23’ W. On looking at the charts, recent English and 
Spanish, he found a small patch laid down in lat. (English) 20° 10’ N. (Spanish) 
20°11’ N., and long. (English) 80° 2’ W. (Spanish) 80° 38’ W., as having been 
seen in 1800, and concludes that this must be the same over which he passed, 
but the existence of which was always considered doubtful. 

The existence of this bank was confirmed in March 1845, by the Master of 
H.M.S. Boscawen who remarks, “At 7h. 16m. a.m. sounded in 14, 13, and 17 
fathoms, coral, sand, and rocks, the bottom plainly visible, white with dark 
patches. These soundings were obtained in lat. 20° 26’ N., long. 80° 26}/ W. 
At 8 a.m. we were off the bank. Our course had been W. by N.4 N.; rate 
1 knot, so that the bank cannot be more than 14 miles broad. At 6 miles east- 
ward no bottom was obtained with 130 fathoms of line.” 
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The following Table of Geographical positions is extracted from the West India 
Pilot published by the Admiralty. Those marked thus * may be considered as 
standard points. In some few instances the positions differ from those given in i 
the text, which are from other authorities :— 


HAITI OR SAN DOMINGO. i 


Latitude, | Longitude, f 
North. West. 
° ry u ° ’ " 


Cape Engano, extreme ... 1. see eee vee ore eee | 18.35 0 
Saona island; Gasp Point, ops sienes ns) seu ers, ope), coe | toed? 0 
San Domingo, city, Consulate Ge Stn ee ee ees | LN eo ee Ibgeoe 
Caldera or Salinas point, extreme... ... Sunrises 2 SU) 
Avarena point, extreme ... ... so OE ew ich ee OU 
Fraile-rock;fentre.13...0 ti, eae emsmunr steed ace |e 8Tu Og LAL. 
Alta Vela, summit 500 feet* ... ... «1. ou sss 17 28 50 89 
Beata island, north-west eae cerlavest apse gees cesses] ehh eOU Lo |) spe 


or oo oo Ot ovr oe oo ox 
Sook Stak Sen hoes dics 


Jacmel, wharf*... ... ise ... | 18 13 30 | 72 32 
Vache island, sandy beach near north-west point .. | 18 6 O| 73 43 
Iroisibay, huts on beach if 52. sey ush =| fd) | <2] 18) 23) 48.9, 74,28 
Cape Dame Marie, west extreme... 1 se ss se. | 18-36 90 | 74 27 
Jeremie, fort .. Soe roth soe Eset bdlsisichelnglimebe 
Grand Caymites, south-west point... Se eee eee rere tere LOT DT 0 aT ages 
Rochelois; dry robks ./.) 2.5" wee) Be et e225) TBPSBNsO ye! 12 
Miragoane, LOK ness es cee h ides (acsmeees, cant Surv OAR ios: 
Grand Goave, island in the bay easpanton BASS | Rosoglteeet | Loe P Olean Ak 
Gonave island, West point ... .. <.. .. -.. -. | 18 55 26 | 73 18 
Port-au-Prince, Port Alexander’ v.05 3%.) ce ee eee | LO oo 20 Peele) 

a Dr. Williamsons’s house near fort 

Bivotheuttity (sce) ces! U.. eto a.e) Gs Se - te. DEB Bil OAs ea 44 
North, Arcadin,..centre..c-,14-}4 -wnisbsed wed) --3/0 cee|"48 428)10 de VRLdBe A 
Gonaives, Verreur point ... 1. se. ose cer es aes | 19 25 42 | 72 42.52 
Nicolas mole, fort George® =... 62. one one wee wee | 19 49 30 | 73 22 34 
Port Paix, wharf ceoilcen noe -» | 19 57 40} 72 48 54 


Cape Haiti, Town fountain ... ... 
Grange, West point aches t kdsro Pnckipptads 
Isabela bay, hut in bight... ... ... Ge 
Port Plata, fort ...  ... O50 6 
Old Cape Francais, extreme 2.0. ca ce cee | 19 40° 0) 69 58 “0 
Cape Cabron; extreme’... iia) cae a ae. 19 220 041169 16rd 
Town of Samana, fort Fel se fewctimschy avery <cndtil Ql? 304)°69 LO.bp 


won © cs 
. 


JAMAICA, WITH CAYS AND BANKS ADJACENT. 


Navassa island, north side ... ... sw. ss o «» | 18 2510] 75 2 $ 
Moramtveaysi ccs ses) ces) (cee) coc) een) ses) fone) Sane /a eG mEn NOU ND 
Formigas bank, shoal spot =... ... sce ee eee wee | 18 83 (0 | 75 44 24 
Morant point, extreme ... 2. se. ase ee wee vee | 17 56 0} 76 11 44 
Yallah point, west extreme «.. ... 1. sc os. «os | 17 51 30 | 76 33 34 
Port Royal, fort Charles*...  ... tee) eee eee EW) DG) VO ManO) pall 
Pedro bluff, cove, + mile to ‘the northward ... . | 17 51 30] 77 45 24 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 87 


Latitude, | Longitude, 


North. West. 
pee e 2 3.) ee, ee ee 

oe Cig aL 
Savanna la Mar, fort... ... 0... ue ee, eee, wee | 18 12 20] 78 8 54 
Negril bay, wharf in south part ... ... ... ... «| 18 16 50 | 78 22 24 
St. Iaucea, fort. ic. (Se oe 5. TAL Le ENE eee enone von 4 
Montego bay, fort Seal “(ene ee Geen 04s) aaa, ees OR Spm Oats 
Falmouth, fort ... ... wan Wives) ccs Meee wees, cad ELSON a ADs 


St. Anne's bay, Long wharf 


276 wis. ess) ne (ELD EZONC ee eae 
Port Maria, North-west wharf... 


, es | ee 


0 | 76 54 54 

Port Antonio, fort flag-staff ... ... 01... 0 os | 18 11 15 | 76 27 24 
Pedro bank, East end, Portland rock ... ... ... ...|17 8 0| 17727 0 
EA South-west breakers ... ... ... ... «| 16 48 0| 78 52 0 

* North-west edge ... + «eo | 17 36 0) 78 52 0 


Grand Cayman, fort George, west end¥... ... 1... | 19 17 45 | 81 23 54 
Little Cayman, West point ... ... wo ene cca! EL OPASU EO MIE RUA ia Oe: 
Cayman Brac, South-west point 3 3 79 54 59 
Pickle bank, centre ... ... ... so «se coe | 20 26 0 | 80 26 15 


ane nee 


: 

e 
) 
i» 
i=) 
oo 
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THE END. 


